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THE VOYAGER. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Spread thy glad wings, my bark, to greet 
The spirit of the breeze, 

That breaks, with softly gliding feet, 
The silence of the seas. 

Bear me where bright and virgin worlds 
In stainless verdute lie, 

And where the azure flowers reflect 
The azure of the sky. 


Bear me where lovely forms remain 
In never fading youth, 
Where life is ever free from pain 
Aud love is naught but truth, 
And music-wingéd winds shall hymn 
The wonders of the sea, 
That swims round isles of light, sphered in 
The calm immensity. 


Like some lone wanderer from a world, 
Bear me from earth away, 

Where evening’s cloudy banners float 
O’er closing gates of day. 

O’er the wide plain of waters yet, 
A roseate veil is spread, 

But with the sinking sun it seems 
Creation’s self were dead. 


High-thoughted halos seem to cling 
Around a radiant brow, 

So eager waves leap up and light 
The bust upon the prow. 

The tiller’s jewelled shaft like fire 
Burns in the evening’s beam, 

And close at hand a silent swan 
Is whitened with the gleam. 


Then cloud-like waft my bark away 
Where swifter currents run, 

To fold her white wings in the flush 
Of yonder setting sun. 

And when the silent day goes down 
To chambers of her rest, 

Rocked by the billows, let me dream 
Of Araby the blest. 


So must we glide o’er life’s vast main, 
Where’er the breeze may blow, 

With naught but reason’s helm to guide 
Our passions’ ebb and flow. 

The billows with a joyous song 
Shall lull us to our rest, 

And time shall sanctify each hope, 
That earth hath left unblest. 


Vou. X1IV—43 











HOWISON’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 


We once enjoyed the acquaintance of a worthy 
old gentleman, much addicted to novel reading, who 
invariably commenced with the last chapter, and 
read regularly backwards, until he ended, if we 
may so speak, in the beginning. So far as any 
enjoyment of the mere dramatic interest of Mr. 
Howison’s History is concerned, we would recom- 
mend this course to such as have not yet perused 
his volumes. The retrogressing reader would find 
himself emerging from statistics respecting the 
James River and Kanawha Company, tobacco, 
buckwheat, cocoons and neat cattle, first into the 
glowing record of the War of 1813—then to the 
more thrilling story of the Revolution, until, at last, 
he would forget for a time even these themes of 
patriotic interest, in the romantic charm which be- 
longs to the days of continental discovery and co- 
lonial adventure. 

Nor is this the fault of Mr. Howison, or of his 
History. We cannot blame either tho work or its 
author, because the days of his Exceliency, Gov- 
ernor William Smith, yield in romantic interest to 
the days of his Excellency, Captain John Smith, 
third President of the Colony of Virginia. 

Indeed, the early annals of our State seem rather 
to belong to the golden age of knight-errantry, 
than to the “ piping times” upon which we have 
now fallen,—and as such, might well have graced 
the chronicles of a St. Palaye, or a Froissart. 

Adequately to depict the glories of the virgin 
continent, at the hour when the vail which for cen- 
turies had hung over the eyes of Europe was rent 
in twain, would require the pen of a prose-Spenser. 
Graphically to portray the adventurous deeds of 
the first actors upon the new world’s stage, de- 
mands a genius such as we may imagine would re- 
sult from the blending into one of Robertson and 
Walter Scott. The facts, stranger than fiction, of 
our early history, would relieve the poet from the 
labor of invention, and would tinge the narration of 
the veritable historian with the coloring of romance. 

Never did a lovelier vision refresh the eyes of 
weary tempest-tossed voyagers, than that which 
greeted the motley crew under the command of 
Newport, when in 1607 his little fleet, driven by 
furious winds between capes Henry and Charles, 
found quiet anchorage beside the shores of the noble 


* A History or VIRGINIA FROM ITS Discovery AND 
SETTLEMENT BY THE EUROPEANS TO THE Present 
Time. By R. R. Howtson. In 2 vots. Richmond: 
Drinker & Morris. New York and London: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1848. 
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Chesapeake. “ Sailing leisurely up the beautiful hove two beotued years nent Where is Smith, 
expanse of water to which the Indians have given | that pink of gallantry, that flower of chivalry? I 
a name which Europeans have never violated, the | fancy that I can see their first slow and cautions 
voyagers were charmed with the prospect before | approach to the shore; their keen vigilant eyes 
them. The season was mild, and nature had fully | piercing the forest in every direction, to detect the 
assumed the emerald robe of spring. On either | lurking Indian with his tomahawk, bow and arrow, 
side, the distant land presented a scene of tranquil | What an enterprise ! how full of the most fearful 
verdure, upon which the eye might rejoice to repose. | perils! and yet how entirely profitless to the daring 
The noble bay received into its bosom the waters;men who undertook and achieved it! Through 
of many broad streams, which descended from the| what a series of the most spirit-chilling hardships 
highlands faintly visible in the distant horizon.| had they to toil! But now—where are they all? 
Green islands saluted them at times as they advan- | Gone, where there is no distinction, consigned to 
ced, and invited their approach by their peaceful|the common earth. Another generation succeeded 
loveliness. ithem ; which, just as busy and as bustling as that 

“At length they reached the mouth of a mag- | which, fell before it, has sunk down into the same 
nificent river, that tempted them too strongly to be| nothingness. Another, and yet another billow has 
resisted. This was the, Powhatan, of the Indians, | rolled on, each emulating its predecessor in height ; 


and no true lover of Virginia can cease to deplore | towering for its moment, and curling its foaming 


the change which robbed this graceful stream of a| honors to the clouds ; there roaring, breaking and 


title pregnant with all the associations of Indian 
valor, and of the departed glory of their empire. 

‘* Seventeen days were employed in searching 
for a spot suited to a settlement. At length they 
selected a peninsula, on the north side of the river, 
and about forty miles from its mouth, and immedi- 
ately commenced the well-known city of James- 
town.” 

“City of Jamestown” no longer! A more drea- 
ry and desolate place can scarcely now be found. 
Yet with the exception of the ground hallowed by 
the tomb of Washington, there is no locality within 
the boundaries of our State, which excites emotions | 
of deeper interest in the heart of a Virginian than | 
that upon which Jamestown once stood. Upon, 
that now sad and silent shore, the morning-star of | 
civilization first arose upon the wild and almost | 
boundless domain which then bore the name of Vir- | 
ginia. The mouldering ivy-mantiled tower of the 
ancient church alone is left, the solitary ruin of 
the place, bearing in its lonely desolation, 








‘A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days, 
*Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years.” 


| perishing on the same shore.” 


In contemplating the glowing canvass en which 
are depicted the scenes and actors of that memo- 
rable era, the eye must ever be attracted by one 
figure standing out in the foreground in bold relief. 
Proudly eminent above his compeers, of rare pro- 
portions, lofty in bearing, who does not recog- 
nize Smith, “the pink of gallantry, the flower of 
chivalry.” In him we behold the connecting link 
between the half heroic, half absurd era, when 
knight-errantry had not yet become extinct in spirit, 
or utterly ridiculous in name, and the age when civ- 
ilization appeared under a new type, characterized 
by the more rational, utilitarian, practical senti- 
ments and institutions of our own times. The 
world in its days of Tournament and Troubadour, 
was a very different affair, from the experimenting, 
calculating, engineering world which succeeded it, 
and between these two worlds, the life of Smith 
hovered like a star upon the horizon’s verge of ei- 
ther. He was the last of the knights, and the first 
of the squatters ; a cross between Amadis de Gaul, 
and a prairie trapper. Now that Mr. Howison has 
succeeded in writing so popular a history of the 
Colony and State of Virginia, let his next essay in 





But around it memories linger which cannot decay, | authorship be the individual history of the man to 


and until the crumbling pile shall have totally dis- | 
appeared, it will continue to excite in the bosom of | 
the beholder the mournfully touching recollections | 
so beautifully expressed in the “ British Spy.” 
‘“* Whence arises the irrepressible reverence and 
tender affection with which I look at this broken 
steeple? Is it that my soul by a secret, subtle. 
process, invests the mouldering ruin with her own 
powers; imagines it a fellow-being ; a venerable, 


whom Virginia owes a debt so incalculable. A 
succinct, accurate memoir of the life and adven- 


tares of Capt. John Smith, dy a@ native, is a deci- 
ded desideratum. 


Such a work presents a field for 
investigation, difficult, but captivating. It would 
require time, erudition, and much pains-taking re- 
search, but if competently executed, would, as we 
fain hope, despite our proverbial apathy with re- 
gard to our own chronicles, yield at least a reason- 


old man, a Nestor, or an Ossian, who has witnessed | able harvest of popular favor. We entirely con- 


and survived the ravages of successive generations, 


‘cur in the suggestion of a reviewer of Mr. Howi- 


° . ° . | ° ° 
the companions of his youth, and of his maturity, son’s first volume in the Princeton Repertory, 


and now mourns his own solitary and desolate con- 
dition, and hails their spirit in every passing cloud ? 


when he says, *‘ we sincerely wish that some com- 
| petent writer would give us a critical edition of the 


“ Where is the busy bustling crowd which landed' life of Captain Smith. We are not ignorant of 
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1848. } Howison'’s History of Virginia. 339 
the republication of his original narrative in 1819,|his achievements be forgotten upon the very soil 
under the auspices of the late Dr. Rice; it was a| once consecrated by his valor and his virtues. 
patriotic work, and one in which Virginians might| Strong as is the temptation to follow our author 
have gained honor by sustaining him, as they did through his narration of the decline and fall of the 
not. But we crave something more, and desire colonial government, and of the rise and progres: 
such application of research ‘as may explain to us of free principles, at last so gloriously establishe 
the topographical signification of those unpro- | by the Revolution—we are compelled to dismiss th: 
nounceable Turkish names with which his story is first volume with the single remark, that no wher 
distended, and may give some hint as to the Tur- else will the young student of the early history 0! 
bashaws, the Bonny Malgros, and the Mully Bef- | Virginia find a more pleasing, and at the same tiny 
ferres of whom such maivels are related.” A more a more clear, perspicuous, and well arranged exhi 
eventful history, one more replete with strange and , bition of all the important facts connected with Uh 
stirring incidents, can no where be found in modern ‘discovery and colonial government of our State 
annals. We find him a mere lad of fifteen, tra- | Had Mr. Howisvon’s labors terminated here, he 
versing alone the streets of Paris, having been bri- | would have both merited and received from his na- 
bed by his guardians with ten shillings of his own ve State the meed due to his filial and patrivtic 
money to run away,—then a soldier in the fierce | undertaking. 
wars waged by Philip of Spain in the Nether- | When the curtain rises upon the history of Vir- 
Jands,—then a wanderer in Southern Europe—then | ginia in the second volume, it is “to present her 
cast overboard into the Mediterranean, by a crew | raising the voice of eloquence, wielding the pen of 
of fanatics, and reaching the shore without the | learning, and shedding the blood of self-sacrifice in 
conveyance of Jonah, or the Dolphin of Arion— | the sacred cause of a nation’s liberty.” 
then an adventurer in Egypt—then cruising in the The aggressions of the mother country were 
Levant and capturing rich Venetian argosies—then ever met by the House of Burgesses with firm 
in the service of Austria, maneuvring against the | and dignified remonstrance. Deeply ingratied as 
Turks with Meldritch and Ebershaught,—then “were the sentiments of loyalty in the Virginia heari 
tilting with Infidels, and bearing off heads as tro. | the love of liberty was stronger than the bonds 0: 
phies—then honored with triumphs rivalling in custom, prejudice, or even the ties of blood. ‘Th 
splendor those of the old Roman conquerors—then pitiful, but annoying policy of Grenville—the min 
captured and sold as a slave in the market of Axi- | ister who considered skilful calculation the very 
opolis—then heloved and given away by his tender- |Soul of statesmanship—who deduced his ethics 
hearted mistress, the gentle Tragabizanda—then ‘from algebra, and estimated honor by the rule 
a captive to the Timour of Nalbrits, in Cambia, | three—by degrees more and more exasperated 
with his head shaved, and an iron collar around his those who desired, and preferred to remain on terms 
neck, whipped through the fields of the Tartar of amity with Great Britain, and by degrees chang- 
chief-—who himself ‘caught a Tartar,’ and lost ed their cherished veneration and affection into dis- 
his brains by the flail of his captive—then again a| trust and hatred. The passage of the celebrated 
wanderer in Germany, Spain, and Morocco—then ‘Stamp Act, fanned the smothered fires of discon 
in England, sound in body, cheerful in spirit, and ‘tent into an open flame. The House of Burgesses 
plethoric in purse—then upon the shores of the |in 1765 was a body illustrious for its brilliant array 
New World, thirsting as ardently for adventures | of genius and high-souled patriotism. Among its 
on the Chesapeake as on the Bosphorus; undaunt- members, was the Attorney General, Peyton Ran- 
ed in captivity to the Indians, as among the Tar- dolph, with his vast and varied learning and pro- 
tars—making as narrow escapes on the Chicka- | found judgment—Richard Llenry Lee, imbued with 
hominy as on the Altus. | classic lure and endowed with every grace of mind 
Fiction itself does not furnish us with a paralle] and person—the accomplished Pendleton—the 
to such vicissitudes—not even in the shifting ad- courteous Bland—the fearless and irreproachable 
ventures of Ritt-Master Dalgetty, whether in the | W ythe—together with Patrick Henry, unaffected 
service of the immortal Gustavus against the Aus- | dignified, sublime, moving and controlling by his 
trians—of Wallenstein in the Irish regiment against own splendid genius even the master minds of that 
the Swedes—or of their High Mightinesses, the , renowned assemblage. Near the close of its mem- 
States of Holland, foraging among the Flemings orable session Mr. Henry saw that the time fo 
and Wallouns—or of King Charles, when under | bold and decisive action had arrived. He introdu- 
the command of Montrose, he became the prisoner | ced into the House a series of resvlutions, assert- 
of Argyle, and came near playing him the same ing the rights of the colonies in terms so firm and 
game inthe dungeon of his own castle, which Smith energetic, that even the most fearless of his com- 
had taoght the Tartar in Cambia. | peers at first snrunk back from their support. But 
We repeat it, then, let us havea popular and ex- ‘the eloquence of the mover was irresistible. His 
egetical memoir of the hero of the romantic des-| point was carried notwithstanding the powerful op. 
tinies that attended the early life of Virginia, lest position against which he had to contend. These 
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resolutions, embodying as they do the earliest de-|of America were in danger, they pledged them- 
claration of American Independence, are alluded|selves to reassemble at a moment’s warning, and 
to here because of the important influence they ex-|by force of arms to defend the laws and the rights 
ercised upon the whole country at that crisis in its |“ of this, or any sister colony” from invasion ; and 
history. They gave courage to the timid, and sta-|they conclude by the invocation, Gop SAVE THE 
bility to the wavering; they asserted principles) LiseRTIEs or AMERICA. 

around which all might rally, and in whose defence| These Fredericksburg resolutions are dated April 
all might band together, and were, indeed, the im- | 29th, 1775, and were therefore more than a year 
mediate cause of a formation of a confederacy for | previous to the great Declaration of July 4th, 1776, 
mutual counsel and protection. This well-advised | and 21 days prior to the Mecklenburg Declaration 
and harmonious concert of action was the means of|in North Carolina. 

checking, for atime, the aggressions of the moth- After his record of the capitulation of Cornwal- 
er country upon the rights of the colony. It was|lis, at Yorktown, and the consequent acknowledg- 
not until 1775 that the storm so long gathering, and|ment of the Independence of the United States, 
whose distant mutterings had so often excited alarm, | Mr. Howison concludes his chapter by a modest, 
burst in all its fury upon the colonies of America. | but gracefully expressed paragraph, recapitulating 
In the spring of that year, in the venerable church | the services of Virginia in the contest for Indepen- 
which so becomingly crowns one of the imperial | dence, which we beg leave to quote: 

hills upon which our metropolis is built, there was 

another assemblage of patriots which would have| ‘ Thus ended the war of the Revolution. No 
done honor to any nation or age of the world. In-| State of the Union had more cherished its princi- 


deed, it resembled a selection made from the great | ples and improved its advantages than Virginia. 


' : | If she had not witnessed so many of its battles as 
and good of all ages. The sparkling wit of the! ms t 


Athen : - ‘had others, she had at least not shruuk from the 
thenian, the stern integrity of the Spartan, the! contest. Her sons had ever been active in the 


lofty heroism of the Roman, were all represented,| council chamber and the field. Patrick Henry 

while the peculiar virtues of each, were tempered | had set the “ ball in motion,” and afterwards had 
| ° ° ° 

and hallowed by the influence which emanates only | 4tiven it forward by the breath of his eloquence. 

from Christianity. Here it was, that Henry’s cla- |Thomas Jefferson had written the Charter around 


7” as allmeel del which every State was to rally in the hour of dan- 
rion voice of genius and eloquence was, for the last | ger. Richard Henry Lee had supported Indepen- 


time raised to arouse his countrymen to an appeal | dence at the critical moment. Randolph, Pendle- 
to arms and to the God of battles. Such an ap-|ton, Mason, Wythe, Carr, Harrison, al] had borne 
peal was never again necessary, for the red flash | their part in encouraging the soul of freedom. And 
of artillery, and the roar of the iron tempest, soon |)" @™™S Virginia had = been less a . 
announced that the Revolution had beoun. George Washington had gone from her bosom to 
6 lead the armies of America to triumph. Morgan 

For several years past, an animated controversy | had left his home in the valley to penetrate the for- 
has been waged on the question, where was the first ‘ests of Maine, to head the forlorn hope at Quebec, 
Declaration of Independence made, with the avow- ‘to drive the enemy before him at Saratoga, and to 


:; vhelm Tarleton at the Cowpens ; Mercer had 
ed object of altogethe ling : | overy - Me 

’ - esetiom ing allegiance to the fought and bled at Princeton ; Stevens had battled 
mother country! It is admitted that this was more 


even in defeat at Camden and gathered fresh lau- 
than was contemplated in Mr. Henry’s celebrated rels at Guilford ; George Rogers Clarke had en- 
resolutions in 1765, potent as they were in bring-| tered the wilderness and conquered a new empire 
ing about such a result. Mr. Howison with evi-| for his country. The first voice of warning had 
dent, but justifiable satisfaction, assures us that the | been raised in Virginia, and the last great scene of 


first declarati et Detain . |battle had been viewed on her soil. Her sister 
‘ claration was made in Fredericksburg, his) Siates have not denied her claims; when peace 


native town. His evidence in support of this as- | returned she was still looked to as the Jeader in the 
sertion deserves consideration. The statement is| unknown course that opened before America.” 
briefly as follows. When the outrages of the in-| 

famous Dunmore kindled such a flame of indigna-| The influence of our glorious Revolution, and of 


} 


tion throughout Virginia, a large number of the citi- the example of our Republic, in its peaceful opera- 
zens of the counties surrounding Fredericksburg /|tion, upon Europe, always an interesting theme, 
flew to arms. Six hundred well-drilled and hand-| has now become doubly so, in consequence of the 
somely equipped men made Fredericksburg their | recent political movements which have agitated the 
rendezvous. While waiting for intelligence from | whole continent. 

Williamsburg, a body of patriots, more thanahun-| Ever since the treaty of Versailles, the exam- 
dred in number, consisting of citizens, soldiers, and ple of the United States has been a silent, bat 
delegates to the Assembly, held ameeting and adopt- | powerful appeal to the governments of the Old 
ed resolutions of the boldest character. They de-; World. And though attempted imitation has, at 
nounced the tyranny of Dunmore, they avowed that _times, been followed by terrible disaster, still the 
the troops would contend for liberty at the hazard of| appeal has not been in vain. Though disappointed 
their lives and fortunes; and believing that therights and defeated, the down-trodden patriots of the Old 
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World have never utterly despaired. With eager 
and admiring eyes fixed upon the prosperous and 
happy Republic of the New World, they have been 
encouraged to hope on, and hope ever, under dis- 
couragements and reverses the most disheartening. 
As citizens of the first and freest Republic on earth, 
we cannot, without the deepest emotion, behold the 
progress of liberty in any clitne, however remote ; 
and especially do we desire to see those provinces 
which have been wrested from her beautiful do- 
main restored to her. Our eager eyes are turned 
towards the ancient abodes of freedom in the Old 
World—the lands where her altars were first rais- 
ed and surrounded by devoted worshippers—whose 
soil yet bears the sepulchres of the mighty dead, 
whose descendants are once more resolving no lon- 
ger to wear the badge of servitude while treading 
on the ashes of brave forefathers. Freedom can- 
not be utterly banished from the ground thus hal- 
lowed. Where she cannot prevail, she yet lin- 
gers,—though it be only 


“ To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Once more may she dry her tears and triumph! 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
Howison’s second volume, is that in which he ex- 
hibits the struggles and final establishment of Re- 
ligious freedom. In introducing this topic, he re- 
marks, that for perfect freedom in the exercise of 
the rights of conscience, the people of Virginia 
and of America are not so mach indebted to the 
eminent statesmen whose efforts in behalf of civil 
liberty all gratefully acknowledge, as to an hum- 
bler, but equally patriotic class of citizens, who, to 
the love of country added a pious zeal, for the pu- 
rity, honor, and advancement of the church of God. 
The evils of the establishment, depriving men, as 
it did, of the rights of conscience—inflicting stripes, 
fines and imprisonment for non-conformity—com- 
pelling the payment of the stipends of the cler- 
gy—introducing into the ministry men without 
piety and sometimes without respectable morality, 
at last aroused that spirit of determined resistance, 
which was satisfied only by the utter annihilation 
of a system fraught with such flagrant injustice, 
both to natural right and to religion. 

For a graphic portraiture of the corruptions of 
the Establishment, we refer the reader to the Ad- 
dress of the venerable Bishop Meade to the Vir- 
ginia Convention of May, 1845. 

During the session of the Legislature in the very 
year of the Declaration of Independence, the con- 
test on the subject of religious freedom commenced. 
The majority of the members were in favor of the 
Establishment, but by degrees yielded to the over- 
whelming array of argument presented in the nu- 
merous memorials which poured in from various 


much attention from the cogency of its reasoning 
and the elegance of its composition. It assumed 
the then bold and novel position, that all sects ought 
to be placed upon a perfect equality as regards their 
privileges and immunities, and Christianity should 
look alone to the free-will offerings of the people 
for support. These memorials were submitted to the 
House, which resolved itself intoa Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Commonwealth. The 
debate between the opposing parties was conducted 
with masterly ability, from the 11th of October tothe 
5thof December. The result was the passage of a 
Bill which yielded the principle for which the friends 
of Religious freedom contended, though it by no 
means guaranteed all the privileges which they 
claimed as their own by right. It was not until 
1784 that the whole subject was placed finally at 
rest, by the destruction of the last vestige of the 
Establishment. During that year’s session of the 
Assembly, petitions were presented for a “ general 
assessment” in supportof religion. The advocates 
of religious freedom again marshalled their forces. 
A memorial, celebrated for its dignity of tone, and 
strength of argument, was prepared by Mr. Madi- 
son. Another was presented by the Hanover Pres- 
bytery, and the Rev. John Blair Smith, one of the 
members of that body, and President of Hampden 
Sidney College, was permitted to appear at the bar 
of the House and argue his cause for three succes- 
sive days. Again the cause of religious freedom 
triamphed, and the Bill enjoining a general tax for 
the support of the gospel was rejected. Then fol- 
lowed the celebrated act for the establishment of 
religious freedom, written by Mr. Jefferson, and 
adopted by the Assembly—an Act embodying prin- 
ciples which lie at the very foundation of our dear- 
est rights, and which are equally essential to the 
true prosperity both of Church and State. 

One of the best written portions of the second 
volume, is that in which Mr. Howison very con- 
cisely, but forcibly, presents to our notice the part 
which Virginia took in the formation and adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. Our author has given 
us a graphic sketch of the acts and actors of the 
State Convention, to which the question of receiv- 
ing or rejecting the amended Constitution was re- 
ferred. Sucha brilliant galaxy of genius and worth 
was never assembled before from a single State. 
Perhaps at no time in the history of our country, 
has there been another debate calling forth such 
transcendent displays of eloquence. Nor will this 
appear extravagant when we remember who were 
the champions engaged in the intellectual strife. 
On the one side James Monroe, George Mason, 
William Grayson, and Patrick Henry. On the 
other, John Marshall, James Innes, Francis Cor- 
bin, Henry Lee, Governor Randolph, George Ni- 
cholas, and James Madison. Never did the genius 





portions of the State. Among these one appeared 
from the Presbytery of Hanover which attracted 


of Henry shine with greater lustre, never was the 
magic of his eloquence more entrancing, than in 
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his opposition to the adoption of the proposed Con-|the Commonwealth. These pages will present 


stitution. Mr. Howison thus alludes to one inci- 
dent of the debate. ‘“ As the time for a final vote 
approached, Mr. Henry's anxiety increased and his 
eloquence grew more impressive. While he was 
once speaking, and when he had wrought his hear- 
ers to a paroxysm of feeling, a furious storm arose ; 
lightnings flashed, thunder pealed, and rain poured 
down in torrents. At the same time the spirit of 
the orator had soared to ‘ etherial mansions’ and 
invoked celestial witnesses to view the crisis of 
his country. The effect could not be borne: the 
members rose in confusion and the meeting was 
dissulved.” But the resistance of Mr. Henry and 
his associates was in vain. The final vote on the 


ratification made Virginia a State in the Federal | 


Union, under the new Constitution. 

The fourth and last division of Mr. Howison’s 
History treats of the fortunes of the Common- 
wealth under the new phase of a unit in the con- 
federacy. One of her first acts, was one which 
became her ancient renown, in the introduction of 
Kentucky, (a part of her magnificent dower to the 
General Government,) to the rank of a State in 
the Union—and her first honor, was the elevation 
of her noblest son to the Presidential chair. 

The remaining chapters in the volume are de- 
voted to the record of events too recent, and too 
fresh, in the remembrance of all, to require partic- 
ular notice. The chapter of statistics, though un- 
inviting in its first appearance, is really one of the 
most valuable, and one which exhibits advantageous- 
ly the industry and patient research of the author. 


We cannot but mourn over its necessarily mea- 
gre enumeration of the Literary Contributions of 
Virginia to the elegant department of Belles Let- 
tres. Few of her gifted sons have devoted their 
time to the cultivation of this inviting field. The 
only native productions to which Mr. Howison re- 
fers, (the Library is not a large one,) are the trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses into verse, by 
George Sandys, the first to woo the muse upon our 
own soil—the translation of Homer, by Wm. Mun- 
ford—the “ Land of Powhatan,” andthe “ Nugae,” 
of St. Leger Landon Carter—the poems of Wm. 
Maxwell—Edgehill and Yorktown—the British 
Spy and Old Bachelor,—the Letters of John Ran- 
dolph—the Histories of Smith, Beverley, Stith, 
Bark, (continued by Skelton Jones, and completed 
by Louis Girardin,) J. W. Campbell’s Virginia— 
the Rev. Wm. Henry Foote’s* Sketches of North 
Carolina, and the Biographies of Henry, by Wirt; 
of Jefferson, by Tucker; and of Washington, by 
Marshall. 

Nor let the reader, however averse to the peru- 
sal of statistics, fail to observe Mr. Howison’s ex- 
hibition of the numerical strength, and pious con- 
tributions, of the several religious denominations in 


* Who is now preparing a work on Virginia. 


matter interesting to the curious, and profitable to 
the reflecting. 

The History is brought down to the Retroces- 
sion of Alexandria, in 1847, and closes with the 
following brief paragraph. 


“ We have now completed a review of the past 
History and present condition of Virginia. The 
future is yet before her, and its revelations to her 
must depend greatly on her own preparation to 
meet them. By the exercise of diligence and vir- 
tue, she may obtain a glory more substantial and a 
happiness more pure than any she has ever enjoy- 
ed. May such be her conduct and her destiny !” 


It has been a subject of general regret, that Mr. 
Howison did not devote at least a chapter of his 
volumes to a delineation of the social history of 
Virginia—that he has given us so little insight 
into the domestic manners, customs and peculiari- 
ties of the people—that he never leaves the state- 
ly walks of public life, to conduct us to a seat by 
|the fire-side, or to mingle in the pursuits and re- 
creations of plantation life. In this regret we par- 
ticipate, though it would not be so easy to point out 
the precise manner in which the defect might be 
remedied. To a writer so accurate—so fond of 
reference to authorities, for the substantiation of 
every fact and opinion, neither the traditions of old 
crones, nor his own impressions of what might be 
the social character of the people, would furnisha 
very tempting reliance. Moreover, it has been 
our author’s fortune to spend his life chiefly within 
the somewhat finite limits of Fredericksburg and 
Richmond, so that were he to draw upon his own 
knowledge of plantation life and social character- 
istics, his resources would be soon exhausted. We 
doubt whether he ever saw a barbacue, gander- 
pulling, or scrub-race; whether he ever shot a 
pheasant, or bagged a partridge, or followed the 
hounds after Reynard; whether he ever sat down 
to a country Christmas dinner, or before the crack- 
ling yule-clog of a fire-place six feetsquare. If we 
presume too mach upon his ignorance in these mat- 
|ters—we crave his pardon—and confess that we 
/have been rather describing our own case. How- 
ever, we venture to predict, that were any one to 
address him personally with the question, ** Why 
have you given us a history rather of the govern- 
ment, than of the people of Virginia?” he would 
answer, Where could I find authorities to consult 
about the social character of the State? and it 
may be that the interrogator could not tell him. 

Still we think such knowledge is attainable, and 
as an illustration of the mode in which such an in- 
vestigation might be conducted, we refer him to an 
interesting article on the subject by H. A. W. in 
the February number of the Messenger. 

As to the perspicuity of arrangement, the har- 
mony of proportion between the parts, and the ac- 
curacy of facts, of Mr. Howison’s history, there 
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can be but one opinion. In these particulars he 
has performed his task in a manner altogether un- 
exceptionable. 

With regard to the literary merits and style of 
the work, a question might be raised. There is, in 
the first volume particularly, a tendency to an or- 
nate and elaborate diction, which does not altogeth- 
er accord with true taste. We remember to have 
heard of an old-field schoolmaster, who attempted 
to teach Latin, a language which he did not hap- 
pen to understand himself. His class of half-a- 
dozen sprightly boys, soon discovered that their 
master was no Roman, and consequently gave them- 
selves no trouble in the way of preparation for re- 
citation. But when the hour arrived, their custom 
was, first to read a line of Latin, and then extem- 
porise some English sentence. The teacher sus- 
pected the trick, and sometimes interrupted the 
translator with the exclamation, “ Bless me! boys, 
that is a great deal of English for that little Latin!” 
So occasionally we have blessed ourselves and au- 
thor, as we exclaimed, surely here are a great many 
words for this short idea. But after all, this is a 
minor blemish, and this very flowing exuberance of 
epithet, is that which constitutes one charm of the 
work in the eyes of many readers. Provided it be 
clear and natural, we are as little disposed to criti- 
cise for any peculiarity of style as of physiognomy. 
There is a miserable cant upon this subject which 
deserves tobe rebuked. Every writer has a meth- 
od of expressing his thoughts peculiar to himself. 
Cultivation may indeed do much to modify and im- 
prove it. Still, if he be a man of sterling sense, 
he will write, as well as speak, in his own way. 
It may not be the dest style, but it is his, and it is 
better than any imitation even of a superior. “ Ut 
bene currere non potest qui pedum ponere studet 
in alienis tantum vestigiis, ita nec bene scribere 
qui tanquam de prescripto non audet egredi.” Mr. 
Howison expresses himself in the manner most nat- 
ural to him. What has, to others, the appearance 
of being highly elaborate, is, in all probability, more 
easy of execution to him than a perfectly plain style. 
Nor can it ever be said that he fails to make his 
meaning clear. Whatever his phraseology, there 
is never a moment’s doubt as to the idea expressed. 
This is an excellency which more than cancels the 
defect alluded to,—a defect corrected, or scarcely 
apparent in the second volume. 

We have now a History of Virginia which has 
found favor at the bar of the great public,—one 
brought down to our own times—the chronicle of 
events which have transpired within the observa- 
tion of all. 

But History itself does not terminate with the 
close of the Historian’s volumes. 


‘“« Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum,” 


a stream which will not cease to flow until “ the 


generation demands its story to be added to the re- 
cord of the past. Rich as Virginia confessedly is 
in historic interest, few have been the attempts to 
gather up the treasures which enrich the pages 
of the annalist. Even the Historical Society was 
suffered to decline and become almost extinct, until 
it was recently revived by the patriotic zeal of its 
present Corresponding Secretary. Under the fos- 
tering care of the gentlemen who now compose the 
officers and executive committee, (many of them 
eminent for their devotion to the best interests of 
the State,) the Society must exert an influence 
which will give a healthful and vigorous impulse 
to the fortunes of the Commonwealth. In the 
words of its distinguished President—* Too long 
have we followed after strange gods, and turned 
our backs upon those of ourown household. The 
false glare of national honors has been wont to 
dazzle the eyes of Virginians, and make them for- 
get the duty and service they owe, primarily, to 
their own state. At last, a happy change has ari- 
sen, and we see them returning with gifts and of- 
ferings to their paternal altars.” 

The mother of States owes it to herself, and to 
her daughters and sisters of the Union, to gather 
and safely treasure up all the monuments of her 
past renown, together with every thing in her pres- 
ent condition that might prove instructive to future 
generations. 

We tender to Mr. Howison our thanks for his 
contribution to this interesting and important de- 
partment. 








THE CASTLE OF DREAMS. 


BY WILLIAM H. HOLCOMBE. 


Hast thou lived in the city and looked far away 

To the bright-mantled mountains that bounded the view, 
And hast thou not wished on a sweet summer day 

To roam the old forest ’mid flowers and dew? 


Hast thou travelled the rocks and the dust of the road 
Nor longed to some meadow to turn thee aside, 

Where a devious stream with its white bosom flowed 
And soft to each other birds called and replied ? 


Have the roses of youth to be thornless not proven? 
Art thou weary and worn by thy sorrow and strife, 
There’s a Castle of Dreams, of the sunlight inwoven, 

That towers aloft o’er the Valley of Life. 


The voices of eld whisper sweet in its halls, 
Round its rampart the light of futurity gleams, 

From its windows mysterious melody calls, 
Then let us away to the Castle of Dreams! 








last syllable of recorded time.” Each succeeding 
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STARS AND STEAMERS. 


Mr. Epiror :—The perusal of Lieut Maury’s 
late contributions to the Messenger has afforded me, 
as I doubt not it has numerous others, the pleasure 
and information which his writings are always 
calculated to impart. In one article, we plainly 
discover his most comprehensive views in relation 
to Astronomy, and his enthusiastic yearning, grasp- 
ing after further revelations from the abysses of 
space. In the other, we find him, guided by that 
science to which he is devoting his time so honor- 
ably to himself and to the nation, measuring off 
new and shorter channels for the future prosperity 
of our country. Star-gazing in his hands thus be- 
comes eminently practical and useful; and more 
than once has he taken peeps into the prospective 
interests of his country scarcely less novel and 
prophetic than those by which Le Verriere reveal- 
ed a new planet, before its appearance to the obser- 
ver of the heavens. 

But great as is my admiration of the ‘ Superin- 
tendent of the National Observatory,” I value his 
friendship too highly even to appear to flatter him; 
and it is not my object in now addressing you to 
commend him, but to ask the attention of your read- 
ers to a few topics suggested by the articles to which 
I have alluded. 

At the great Memphis Convention over which 
Mr. Calhoun presided, in November, 1845, no in- 
terest was so strongly represented, nor so boldly 
advocated, as that of Internal Improvement by 
means of railroads. ‘The Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi were to be speedily united by new lines of 
railroad from Charleston and from some point in 
Virginia to Memphis: from this great stem innu- 
merable branches were to shoot off to the Gulf of 
Mexico and its tributaries, and to the heart of Ten- 
nessee and of other States; whilst the great stem 
itself was to be pushed on westward from some 
point in Arkansas, or Louisiana, and ultimately to 
reach California. 

Going up the Mississippi, Mr. Calhoun collected 
the views of various delegates to the Convention, 
in reference to their respective schemes of im- 
provement ; and as each new scheme was pointed 
out, he with his usual system and accuracy traced 
it on the map. At length an enzineer from Lou- 
isiana undertook to mark, in India ink upon a large 
map of the United States, the principal routes in 
contemplation ; and when the result was exhibited, 
most beautiful and complete was the net-work of 
ramifying improvements. One thing was render- 
ed quite conspicuous,—that nearly all this immense 
web of rail-roads branched off from Atalanta,—a 
point in Georgia, on her great western highway, 





already passed : this fact was announced with much 
emphasis by Mr. Calhoun in his speech at the open- 


ing of the Convention. I also heard him speak of 
a railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific, (in 
about the direction of that advocated by Lieut. 
Maury,) in connection with our trade and inter- 
course with China; and he stated a fact related to 
him by some naval officer,—of a body having been 
brought by the natural currents of the ocean to the 
coast of California from some of the Pacific is- 
landers,—as indicating that those currents might 
be rendered available in navigationto China. But, 
as well as I remember, he contemplated the route 
by the Sandwich Islands; and I believe Lieut. M. 
is the first who has pointed out the important dif- 
ference between measuring the route to China upon 
the flat projected maps and a “ great circle” of our 
globe ; and the great advantage of making the Aleu- 
tian, or Fox Islands, the depot for our steamers, 
instead of the out-o’-the-way Sandwich. 


The veteran General Gaines, with his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, urged his system of public de- 
fence by means of railroads and magnetic telegraph, 
and not only took part in what I have alluded to 
whilst ascending the Mississippi; but at the Con- 
vention, being called forth, made a speech which 
was received with great applause. Among other 
things, he spoke of the projected railroad westward 
of the Mississippi, and with a bold inuendo, in full 
accordance with the subsequent policy of our gov- 
ernment, said, “‘ and that will be right on the route 


to California !” 


Mr. Whitney, author of a scheme for a railroad 
to the Pacific, through the more northern parts of 
our territory, was also at the Memphis Convention ; 
and some of the northern delegations were indoc- 
trinated with his views. Part of his views were 
worthy of universal espousal : he could hardly ex- 
aggerate the value and importance of turning the 
tide of trade, travel and correspondence with the 
populous east, through the United States ; and hav- 
ing visited China and also informed himself from 
other authentic sources, he wasa credible exhibit- 
er of the commercial advantages to be secured by 
us. Of allthese there was no doubt: great nations 
had been made by the temporary enjoyment of com- 
paratively a small portion of the treasures of the 
east; and undone by the loss of them. Our own 
country’s resources are independent of these con- 
tributions of the East, and will exalt her prosperi- 
ty without them ; but her prosperity, like that of 
Venice, would be superbly augmented by their ac- 
cession ; and though, unlike Venice, she could lose 
them without material injary, what competitor could 
ever deprive her of them? Admitting all this, 
however, Mr. Whitney’s earnest efforts can hardly 
remove the difficulties and objections to his scheme; 
though I believe Congress has several times been 
very near embracing it. 


The scheme of Captain Wilkes is of more re- 
cent concoction, or at least of more recent promul- 
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gation, and was set forth by him in a publication on 
the subject. 

One very important point in the final execution 
of aconnection by railroad between the Pacific and 
the Mississippi valley, will be the selection of the 
termini; and though Lieut Maury has admirably 
balanced the considerations on this head, yet a few 
testimonies may be added from a work which 
should be one of authority on the subject. 

Sir George Simpson, ** Governor-in-chief of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s Territories,” in his “Over- 
land Journey round the World,” visited all the ports 
of Upper California, as well as that at the mouth 
of the Columbia river. His description of the last 
greatly strengthens the objections to any scheme 
which would cause reliance to be placed upon it as 
a place of convenience or safety for ships or steam- 
ers. Steamers might the more easi/y surmount 
the obstacles and escape the dangers; but they 
would not be near as safe there as ships in the more 
Southern ports ; and it would be idle to establish a 
great resort to any port which would not accom- 
modate every species of the swift messengers of 
commerce. 

Sir George Simpson says of this Columbia Har- 
bor, ‘‘ There being now a favorable breeze from 
the northeast, as well as smooth water, we prepar- 
ed to escape from the prison which had held us in 
durance vile for seventeen days. * * We were 
all, even the most experienced among us, anxious- 
ly excited at the prospect of encountering a spot al- 
ready preéminent, among congenial terrors of much 
older fame, for destruction of property and loss 
of life,—its unenviable trophies consisting of three 
ships wrecked and several others damaged ;—to say 
nothing of boats swamped with all their crews.” 
This, it is true, was in the middle of December ; 
but the same author says, that his detention by no 
means exceeded the average delay, and that ves- 
sels ofien lie there during the winter from three to 
seven weeks. ‘The difficulty of ingress is greater 
than that of egress, because vessels have then to 
wait in the open ocean for a favorable conjunction 
of fair wind and smooth water. Indeed, the ob- 
structions at the mouth of this too celebrated river 
retarded its discovery. 

From this dangerous “ prison,” Sir George re- 
joiced to make his escape to the fine harbor of San 
Francisco, which he could not behold without cov- 
eting it for his own country. He, like all Eng- 
lishmen, discovers a strong feeling of one-sided 
nationality,—often mistaken for patriotism ;—and 
like too many of them, utters those stereotyped 
prejudices against the United States: at the same 
time, foreseeing the vast power and influence of 
Russia, he diplomatically extends to her the assu- 
rance of his distinguished consideration. Whilst 
predicting that California must fall into the hands 
of the English race, and proposing that England 
should get it, or take it, he makes one of those 
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contrasts which John Bull can sometimes so com- 
placently institute between his integrity and the 
imputed rapacious dishonesty of Jonathan. He 
speaks highly of the natural fertility of California; 
deplores its very neglected condition, even in its 
most favored spots, and the indolence and entire 
want of enterprise of the inhabitants; and ex- 
claims, ‘“‘ what a splendid country, whether we re- 
gard its internal resources, or its commercial ca- 
pabilities, to be thrown away on its present pos- 
sessors !” 

It would, therefore, be a blessing for them to 
yield either to England or the United States; and 
doubtless they would “ hugely” (as said my uncle 
Toby,) prefer to come under the rational and well- 
secured freedom of England! The British or 
Americans must have it ; and though the latter have 
“the advantage in an unscrupulous choice of wea- 
pons,” yet the former must not give it up as hope- 
less ; for they could make a claim to it so honestly, 
by assuming a part of the debts due by Mexico to 
British subjects ; and besides that, were even then 
‘entitled to colonize a considerable portion of the 
Upper Province,” under the treaty of 1790. 

Speaking thus, as it were, for his own nation, 
Sir Governor-in-chief‘s testimony is entitled to 
some weight. He decidedly gives the preference 
to the harbors of San Diego and San Francisco,— 
the extreme ports. He does not speak near so fa- 
vorably of that of Monterey, as Lieut. Maury’s 
authorities do ; and expresses surprise that Monte- 
rey should be the capital of the country. 

The discovery and naming of San Francisco, 
“one of the finest harbors in the world,” may be 
interesting. 

Vizcaino, still carrying out that career of north- 
ern exploration set on foot by Cortes, discovered, 
in 1603, St. Diego and Monterey. But coloniza- 
tion was not extended to this portion of the country, 
till about 1767, when the then Viceroy of Mexico 
proposed to the Franciscans, who had succeeded 
the expelled Jesuits, the spiritual invasion of the 
Upper California. Accordingly, missions were 
planned for both Diego and Monterey ; but the voy- 
age along the coast proving highly disastrous, the 
missionaries.undertook the rest of the distance by 
land. Missing Monterey, or failing to recognize 
its location, they passed on to the “‘ miniature Med- 
iterranean” on its north. Before starting on their 
expedition, they had divided their new field of labor 
among the saints highest in the Calendar of their 
order ; but in this division omitted the honored St. 
Francis himself. When this omission was pointed 
out, the ready chief of the conclave replied, “ let 
him first prove his title to such a distinction by 
showing us a good port.” “ Having thus put their 
patron to his mettle,” the wayworn priests were 
rejoiced to acknowledge his guidance to the mag- 
nificent inlet before them ; and they called it by his 
name. 
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“On proceeding alung the strait,” says Sir 
George Simpson, “one of the most attractive 
scenes imaginable gradually opens on the mari- 
ner’s view,—a sheet of water of about thirty miles 
in length by about twelve in breadth, sheltered from 
every wind by an amphitheatre of green hills, while 
an intermediate belt of open plain, varying from 
two to six miles in depth, is dotted by the habita- 
tions of civilized men.” ‘ On emerging from the 
strait, which is about three miles long, we saw on 
our left a deep bay, known as Whaler’s harbor.” 
“ On our right, just opposite, stretched the pretty 
little bay of Yerba Buena, whose shores are doubt- 
less destined under better auspices to be the site of 
a flourishing town.” Both these bays were occu- 
pied by ships, though most of the whalers, who 
once gave name to one of them, have now gone to 
the Sandwich Islands. Doubtless they would be 
prevailed upon to return by inducements less strong 
than those enumerated by Lieut. Maury. 

The harbor of Monterey, though represented as 
“ infinitely inferior to that of San Francisco,” may 
still be very commodious ; so that the decision be- 
tween them, and San Diego also, may properly 
depend upon the means employed to reach the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Launching out from either of them, the peculi- 
arities of the “ great circle route” will be very 
striking, but may not be fully appreciated from the 
brief description given in the Messenger, unless it 
be actually followed by the reader upon a globe. 

Monterey is about N. Lat. 364°. Changhai, in 
China, is near Lat. 31°. One would naturally 
suppose, then, that the direct route between them 
lay a little to the south west; and would lie near 
the Sandwich Islands, which are about Lat. 23°; 
and far to the south of the Fox Islands, which 
are about Lat. 50°. Yet strange to say, the great 
circle route from Monterey, or San Francisco, to 
Changhai, reaches very nearly as far north as the 
Fox Islands ; thus,—instead of going nearly along 
the parallel westward,—taking a direction north 
of the highest terminus, nearly thirteen degrees of 
Latitude! Until I actually made the experiment 
on a globe, I felt inclined to think that there was 
some mistake in regard to the Fox Islands being 
near the route. 

When one thinks of the results of such stupen- 
dous schemes, as nearly every day now brings 
forth to develop the destiny of our great country, 
it is calculated to make him repine at the fate which 
may prevent his witnessing and enjoying their re- 
alization. Richmond, herself, may be one termi- 
nus of this Atlantic and Pacific route. She is only 
a little north of Memphis and Monterey ; and the 
too long neglected south western link in the great 
westward chain is the great work for the energies 
and resources of the noble State of which she is 
the metropolis and the ornament. And, my dear 





Mr. Editor, you, or some of your worthy succes- 





sors, may yet be taken from your sanctum by steam 
and borne on the same strong, swift pinions to the 
distant shores of the Celestial Empire.* 

It was not solely the connection of your contribu- 
tor with Astronomy, nor the fact that his “ great 
circle route” is an astronomical idea, that induced 
me to associate ‘ Stars and Steamers ;” but he has 
recently favored us with interesting communica- 
tions on that subject also. Besides, ocean steam- 
ers brought to mind Dr. Lardner ; and he again re- 
called Le Verriere and the Stars, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show you. 

Le Verriere, though so highly honored at home 
and abroad, has had to fight some defensive battles 
to secure his well-earned laurels. Not only have 
assaults been made upon them in England, but some 
ignoble disparagers in our own country have sought 
to tarnish them, by denying, I believe, that the plan- 
et Neptane is the planet whose existence was pre- 
dicted by the French astronomer. Because, per- 
chance, his calculations of the planet’s “ elements” 
were not so exact as their telescopic observations, 
they are disposed to attribute the discovery of Nep- 
tune to “a happy accident.” With them the more 
liberal and generous ‘* Superintendent of the Na- 
tional Observatory” has no sympathy, and has re- 
cently published a letter of vindication from Le 
Verriere himself. 

Even before the discovery of Uranus, by Her- 
schell, in 1781, perturbations, or disturbances,— 
for which no known cause existed,—affecting the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, had been saga- 
ciously referred to the influence of some undis- 
covered body beyond them. Now that the discov- 
ery of such a body had satisfactorily accounted for 
those perturbations, it was found that it was itself 
subject to similar disturbances, that could not be 
accounted for by the mutual attractions of the orbs 
already known. With these effects accurately as- 
certained, M. Le Verriere,a young French mathe- 
matician and astronomer connected with the Acade- 
my of Sciences, at Paris, undertook to find out an 
adequate cause, which he did not doubt was ano- 
ther planet beyond the orbit of Uranus. 

Having with much patient thonght and labor cal- 
culated the ‘‘ elements,’—the size, position, dis- 
tance, &c.—of a body such as would produce the 
observed effects, he announced his results in the 
summer of 1846, and informed the star-gazers 
whither to direct their “ astronomic tubes.” 

Accordingly, on the 23rd of September, M. 
Galle, of Berlin, had the honor of hailing this 
child of scientific prophecy. Of course, great dis- 
tinction was at once conferred on both prophet and 
observer; and M. Salvandy, the French minister 
of public instruction, recommended them both to 


* The great circle measure, I suppose, will apply to land 
as well as water ; and in that case, | must confess that the 
route from Richmond to Monterey would pass north of St. 
Louis, in Missouri. 
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the king as worthy of the Legion of Honor. 
might have been expected, England was not silent 
on so memorable an occasion; but with a spirit 
more politic than commendable, laid claim substan- 
tially to the honors awarded both to MM. Galle 
and Le Verriere. Englishmen always go perti- 
naciously for their own country and countrymen; 
and it is not without good outward effect upon their 
enterprise and national spirit. The honor of al- 
most every important invention and discovery is 
grasped after, in whole or part, by, that great na- 
tion. I have already alluded to the different tone 
with which Sir George Simpson speaks of our 
Republic and the Autocracy of Russia; yet he has 
to give his countrymen a gentle reproof for (car- 
rying out their long-settled principles in) not doing 
to Russia the justice to which he thinks she is en- 
titled. It does not, however, seem to have occur- 
red to him, that the same habituated sentiment 
may do to others even more injustice than he ad- 
mits it has done towards England’s great northern 
rival. 


As| 





Through Sir David Brewster, and other organs, 


ready achieved? The field is not yet exhausted ; 
and there is room for all. Space contains our sun 
and his planets and the fixed stars with their sys- 
tems also,—all in harmony; and I would so exalt 
the conception of Scientific and Literary Fame, 
that, instead of its being necessary to rob, or even 
lower one to reward another, it may be shared, 
without being diminished, by all who have won it 
in all ages of the world. 

But there is one of England's sons, who though 
an LL. D. for his scientific attainments and produc- 
tions, is not entitled to any part of the honor sought 
to be divided with France. Oncel had a high res- 
pect for Doctor Lardner ; but there are some things 
contained in his published “ Lectures on Science 
and Art,” which shake confidence in his real sci- 
entific knowledge, as much as his scandaluus elope- 
ment with Mrs. Heavisides did that in his moral 
character. 

The part he took some years ago in respect of 
ocean steam navigation diminished, perhaps rather 
unjustly, his reputation in England for enterprise 
and practical science. He had committed himself 


England asserts that Mr. Adams, of the University | in favor of a line of communication by steam with 
of Cambridge, preceded Le Verriere more than| this country, starting from the west of Ireland, as 


a year, and calculated even more accurately the 
elements of the new planet; and had he only pub- 
lished them instead of placing them in the hands 
of Mr. Airy, the Astronomer royal, his would have 
been the signal honor awarded to the Frenchman. 
And further.—Mr. Airy, from his faith in Mr. 
Adams’ computations and inferences, recommend- 
ed a systematic search of the Heavens for the half- 
expected stranger; and Mr. Challis, professor of 
Astronomy, at Cambridge, actually caught it twice, 
but not knowing it letit go. Whata pity! They 
wished to add the confirmation of actual discovery 
to the deductions of Mr. Adams, and seem to have 
shrunk from the risk of a failure; but the young 
Frenchman, confident in the seer-peering power of 
mathematics, boldly uttered his prophecy, assured 
of its fulfilment. 

But after all, it appears by their own shewing, 
that the loss of this coveted honor by England was 
but the same misfortune which befel the French 
in losing the credit of discovering Uranus. The 


French astronomer, Lemonnier, had hailed that’ 


planet no less than eleven times before its recog- 
nition by Sir William Herschell. 


the only point sufficiently near to our shores, for 
steamers to carry the requisite supply of fuel with- 
out sacrificing their accorgmodations for freight and 
passengers. Some of his more daring countrymen 
were in favor of starting the line from the west of 
England. In the discussion which ensued, Dr. 
Lardner was inaccurately reported to have declar- 
ed the latter scheme as impracticable as a voyage 
to the moon. In an essay on the subject in his 
** Lectures,” is a friendly, but net altogether con- 
clusive defence of the views then maintained by 
him,—in which, among other things, it is argued, 
that he could never have made any such declara- 
tion as that above ascribed to him, because steam- 
ers had previonsly traversed the broad Atlantic. 

lt is, however, by no means certain that because 
an interesting matter in science is known to its 
votaries, it is therefore known to Doctor Lardner ; 
and [ was greatly surprised to find him, in the im- 
portant matter following, so far behind that noble 
science of which he has long been regarded so 
prominent a teacher. 

Doctor Lardner is a fluent and quite an interest- 





ing speaker; he had a splendid apparatus for il- 


There may be much truth in what the English | lustrating his lectures; and he deserves credit for 


thus say, and perhaps it is natural that the French 
should “ display no little irritation at these facts 
being set before the public,” (it may be, not in the 


| having diffused so much scientific information ; but 
he actually enters into a grave argument to prove 
that Uranus was the extreme limit of the Solar 


most conciliatory tone,) but both sides should re-| System! 


member, that if men of science cannot afford to be 


“ The existence,” says he, (vol. i, p. 255,) “of 


most largely generous, whence may we look fora body such as Herschel would have been regarded, 
such an example? And would it not be infinitely | before its discovery, just as chimerical as another 
better for every nation to seek new undivided and | planet would now be considered revolving beyond 


indivisible honors, than to sow the seeds of irrita-| it. 
tion by claiming a disputable division of those al character in favor of the position, that Herschel 


We have, however, direct proofs of a cogent 
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(Uranus) is the last and most remote member of 
the Solar System.” 

Now, the existence of Herschel was strongly 
suspected before its discovery, from the observed 
perturbations of Saturn and Jupiter, of which he 
seems to have been ignorant. The “ direct proofs” 
alluded to are drawn from the presumed fact, that 
there were no observable perturbations either in 
Uranus, or in the comparatively light and volatile 
comets that visit our system and which ought soon 
to disclose all neighboring attractions. This was 
in the spring of 1846; and probably at the moment 
that he was penning his most conclusive argument, 
Le Verriere and Adams, Galle and Challis, Bes- 
sel and Herschell, and perhaps many others were in 
pursuit of the new planet, Neptune, or profoundly 
thinking over the long-known perturbations which 
infallibly indicated his existence. These pertur- 
bations were the subject of discussion and corres- 
pondence, as far back as the summer and fall of 
1842, between Bessel and Sir John Herschell. 
The latter, on retiring from the chair of the British 
Association, a fortnight before the discovery of 
Mr. Galle, (Sept: 23rd, 1846,) referred to the dis- 
covery of the new Asteroid, Astrea, which had sig- 
nalised that year, and continued, “ it (the year) has 
done more ; it has given us the probable prospect 
of the discovery of another. We see it as Co- 
lumbus saw America from the shores of Spain. 
Its movements have been felt trembling along the 
far-reaching line of our analysis, with a certainty 
hardly inferior to that of ocular demonstration.” 
It is true, that the way had by this time been well 
paved for the majestic approach of the new planet, 
but the data for such conclusions were not col- 
lected inaday,ora year. Yet just about the time 
that Doctor Lardner was “ endeavuring by means 
of logical arguments,” as Galileo said of his op- 
ponents, “to charm” all new “ planets out of the 
sky,” Le Verriere, (Adams, too,) was prepared con- 
fidently to predict the existence of one near four 
thousand millions of miles from the sun. 

This planet, Neptune, or Le Verriere, is the 
third orb in size in our system, being about 50,000 
miles in diameter. His bulk is 250 times that of 
the earth; though, not being of so dense a mate- 
rial, his mass, or quantity of matter, is only 38 
times that of the earth:—that of Jupiter being 
338 times, and that of Saturn 95 times. His 
mean distance from the sun is 3,200 millions of 
miles: consequently a lineal extent of 1,400 mil- 
lions of miles has been added to the space occupied 
by the Solar family ; andif the whole orbit of Jupiter 
were stretched into a line, it would not reach from 
Neptune to the sun. 

It may naturally be asked, “is this the last?” 
The depths of space are doubtless full of shining 
orbs; and it might be unphilosophical, as yet at 
least, to limit the power of the Sun’s attraction. 
Sir David Brewster says of Neptune, “ Yet there 











across that mighty gulf,—as here, and where Mer- 
cury nestles near the Sun,—the laws of gravita- 
tion are constantly and unerringly obeyed ;—a si- 
lent but impressive proclamation this, to intelligent 
piety, of the cardinal doctrine of Scripture,—with 
which indeed the remoter regions of the universe 
are oracular,—-that there is ‘one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and in all.’” 

Yet the Sun’s attraction rapidly diminishes,—— 
as the square of the distance from him: and it 
might be computed, I suppose, at what distance his 
power would be insufficient to maintain the motions 
of a planet. But on the other hand, the size of 
the planet and of its orbit and the time of revolu- 
tion, &c., may possibly be adapted to the least de- 
gree of attraction; and who can say but that the 
suns of other systems may ultimately come to aid 
the feebleness of our own, and by the composition 
and resolution of their attractions, urge a far-far- 
far-distant planet on its way round our centre? 

I am inclined to think, therefore, that Neptune 
is not our frontier orb; though the stil] augmenting 
distance of every new-found world multiplies the 
obstacles in the way of its discovery. The dis- 
tance from the sun,—by the usual progression,—of 
a planet outlying Neptune would be over 6,000 mil- 
lions of miles. Yet perturbations affecting him 
may in turn reveal the existence of another bright 
planet beyond; and Astronomy, now rendered pro- 
phetic, be persuaded of its presence there, though 
never disclosed even by the aid of the telescope. 

Is it not cheering to witness the honorable pro- 
gress that Astronomy is making among ust We 
have several well-furnished and well-plied obser- 
vatories,— National, Collegiate and Municipal ; and 
our astronomers are in correspondence with the 
most distinguished of Europe. The National Ob- 
servatory, through Lieutenants Gillies and Maury, 
has presented its first fruits to the scientific world,— 
which, especially those of the present superinten- 
dent, have been pronounced by competent judges, 
such as Arago, no unworthy offering. If he could 
be induced therefor to retire from his present hon- 
orable position and scientific connexions, I know 
no one who would so well adorn the presidential 
chair of our venerable William & Mary.* He 
would infuse new life into her; and raise her to 
more than pristine eminence. 

What both public and private institutions have 
done for the scientific reputation of our country, 
bespeaks the most liberal encouragement of con- 
gress, within their constitutional authority. I hope 
that they will speedily furnish the National Obser- 
vatory with every instrument and appliance that 
may enable it to become a leader and an explorer in 


* So far from this being said in disparagement of any of 
her present faculty,—for all of whom, and especially the 
present incumbent of her presidential office, I entertain 
high respect and good will,—it has reference only to a new 
organization, provided one should take place. 
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the unoccupied realms of scientific enquiry. Some, 
I know, look to the Smithsonian Institute to sup- 
ply almost every deficiency in our literary and sci- 
entific foundations. But whilst I wish that Insti- 
tution the highest success and usefulness, it pro- 
duces a feeling of deep humiliation to reflect that 
the private munificence of an individual, a stranger 
to our soil, should not only exceed, but be a sub- 
stitnte for the contributions of a great, wealthy 
and enlightened nation, to those things which con- 
stitute the basis of the most enduring national fame 
and monuments of the most elevated national pride. 

Literature and Science, represented chiefly by 
Arago, Lamartine and Victor Hugo, oceupy a con- 
spicuous position in the recent remarkable revolu- 
tion in France. If they be men of wisdom as well 
as of letters, they have a rare opportunity of bles- 
sing France. Warned by past excesses, the pru- 
dent can but indulge apprehensions as to the result. 
There is too much of the old leaven of infidelity 
still at work amongst the literary classes; and the 
example set in Paris is likely to spread till Russia, 
Austria, and perchance England, alarmed for their 
own stability, will again put forth their armed in- 
terposition. Here, letters and liberty may be as- 
sociated under a well-founded republic; and in a 
few more years, an Arago among us may be our 
minister of the marine; and our Lamartines prove 
worthy successors in high public employments of 
our Pauldings, and Irvings, and Bancrofis. 


B. B. M. 
April 13, 1848. 





SONNET.—SUNRISE. 


With amber light, the East is all a glow, 

Night slowly gathers up her train far spread, 
And westward hies, by soft-paced Vesperus led, 
While herald clouds the bright’ning orient strow. 
O’er the misty mountain’s waiting rim,—lo! 
The Day-god lifts his calm, majestic head 

And all is light! The last bold star hath fled, 
And gladness wakes in all the earth below. 
Sing, sing ye happy birds, from vale and hill, 
Ye breezes murmur with a wilder thrill, 

Ye fountains, gurgling from the darksome earth, 
Smile in his rays and dance with freer mirth, 
Open ye flow’rets, and though silent aye, 


Shed your sweet incense to the rising day. 
C. C. L. 
Virginia, 1848, 
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THE TWO COUNTRY-HOUSES. 
BY P. P. COOKE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


The reader will recollect that Mary Hunter, in 
the interview described in the last chapter, gave 
Carabas Car a letter which she characterized as 
that of a base person. This judgment which her 
refined sense had reached was a very just one. 
The letter was anonymous, Carabas read it in 
such privacy as his uproarious guests permitted 
him to steal. It was as follows: 

“* Dear Miss: 

It is with feelings not to be described that I take 


“up my pen to write you these few lines to let you 
know that a good friend is watching over you and 


always ready with best advice and more if neces- 
sary, and to let you know that your best chance, 
which is your most prudent course, is to turn Mr. 
Carabas Car off, who is going fast and will not be 
worth a cent in a short time, and to put you on 
your guard against said Mr. Car, who besides is a 


gambler, and losing a fortune every night to such 


fellows as it would be a disgrace for a gentleman 
to have anything to do with in the way of dealing. 
Also I would wish to let you know that he is uan- 
principled as respects killing his fellow men, which 
is against the laws of Moses, and to be punished 
when found out by the laws of the commonwealth 
(which is certainly right, for how are we to be safe 
if men are to be allowed to shoot their fellow-men) 
and to be punished according to how they do it, 
some going to the gallows and some to the peni- 
tentiary, which in the opinion of subscriber is worse 
than the gallows, at least subscriber thinks so, and 
that Mr. Car ought to be sent (which other res- 
pectable persons agree in opinion with subscriber) 
and that he ought to be sent, which may happen. 
In the way of carrying out what subscriber says, it 
was only the other day that Mr. Car, after betting 
such a sum as was a foolish disgrace, twenty thou- 
sand dollars to ten thousand, when he could have 
got ten thousand to twenty with Colonel Bull of 
Tennessee, and losing the same, shot a poor inno- 
cent individual of a large family that might have 
been thrown orphans and widows on the cold char- 
ity of the world (which makes the blood run cold 
to think of) in a manner that it was a miracle he 
did not kill him, which is owing to his disgraceful 
and dangerousand bloody-minded disposition, which 
God preserve subscriber from, who, however, is 
not afraid to let his name be known, if you, dear 
Miss, are disposed to do the prudent thing, and not 
kick (?) a respectable person in whom subscriber is 
interested for the sake of ruining yourself and pos- 








terity (no offence) by marrying a man who is a 
gambler, a fool, as to his money, and guilty of man- 
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slaughter, or the intention, which is the same. ng He enclosed the letter to Mary Hunter: wri- 
gentleman, subscriber thinks safe for you to take, | ting these words of his own. 

and advises as a friend you will take is Paul Grim-| “‘T send you the letter which you gave me. Per- 
shaw Esq., who is known to you; he will have a|haps it will have some effect upon me. I am 
pretty considerable fortune when a certain respec- |moved now by our recent interview, and cannot 
ted person, (naming no name) deceases, which, | trust my nature, so shaken from its accustomed 
considering the uncertainties of human life, age, | state, with so grave a matter as that of promise- 
infirmities and a dangerous cough, may happen any | making. ‘To-morrow may bring impulses to break 
day, although it may be expected that he will live | the resolutions of the day, and a violated resolu- 
long enough to get Mr. Car’s property, which is| tion to do good leaves the weak nature debased as 
next to his already, having an awful sum of money | well as criminal. Of this you may, however, be 
on it by deed of trast, which is an almighty thing,| sure; the author of the letter is nothing to me. I 
deeds of trust | mean, seeing that they are so sud-| sigh at its truth, and am stung a little by its false- 
den, and a man may be sold out without knowing | hood, but will inflict no punishment upon the wri- 
what is happening, and without going into court, | ter. 

and keeping the thing waiting with the lawyers| “ Beautiful and good Mary, remember the past, 
from court to court. Also Mr. P. Grimshaw is|2"4 retain interest enough in poor Carabas Car to 
not the worst looking individual of the two, and if | b¢ his monitress. 

he had had same chances would have done more| “ Your last words gave me a gleam of hope. Do 
than Mr. Car has done (subscriber thinks) in the | "thing to deprive me of it, or those resoiutions 
respect of education, and learning, and all that sort |mto which I am struggling will fall; and indeed— 
of thing, having (subscriber thinks) more natural | indeed—my life will not be worth the keeping.” 
solid parts, and not being liable to be called off| After despatching a servant to Winisfalen, Cara- 
(being firmer and more honorable) by gamblers, | 52S opened a letter which had been, a few hours 
horse-racers and that sort of individuals. Subseri-| before, brought from the post-office. It was from 
ber finishes this with writing that Mr. P. Grim-| his friend, Ned Tyler, who had gone to a great 
shaw is smitten with you, dear Miss Mary, and | Western city to speculate in Jots, and practise law. 
would come to see you if it was not for his mod-| Mach of this letter was taken up with reminis- 








esty which is a meritorious failing, and a virtue but 
sometimes prevents the worth of an individual 
from being found out at first, which is unfortunate. 
Also there might be some danger from Mr. Car 
which Mr. P. Grimshaw despises, but which sub- 
scriber has advised to avoid. 


‘If you will marry me, dear Miss, 
I'll guard you well in joy and bliss.’ 


A WettiwisHer.” 


This letter, which, imitating the clarifying pro- 
cess of Carlyle with the speeches of Cromwell, I 
have righted up as far as could be done without 
destroying its more sterling characteristics, Cara- 
bas read with tingling cheeks. At another timea 
sense of the ridiculous would have mingled with 
the distress and shame which it caused him. At 
another time, also, he would have taken vengeance 
for it. The letter was doubtless from Paul him- 
self. The distinction between ‘ subscriber” and 
“ subscriber’s friend” had been well enough main- 
tained in the prose of the body of the letter, but 
poetry is a perilous form of. expression to the un- 
initiated, and the pronouns of the concluding lines— 
doubtless kiss-verses——betrayed poor Paul. Hold- 
ing the letter before him Carabas mused : 

‘** But for Mary, and her melancholy eyes, which 
seem to watch me, and save me from myself, I 
would commit a great folly now, and bring this 
miserable fool to a sharp account for his insolence. 
As it is, this shall be my first lesson in moderation 
and self-control.” 


cences of travel and college-life, in which, of 
course, the reader can have no interest. There 
was a part, however, of importance to my story. 

“] have a proposition to make to you’’—ran a 
portion of the letter. ‘ Just now there is a prop- 
erty for sale here that I am certain will be im- 
mensely valuable in a few years. Do not laugh 
when I tell you that it is at present a swamp. It 
is in the edge of the city, and can be drained at 
moderate expense. At present the city is spread- 
ing back from the river, at the rate of somewhere 
near a street a month, and no one thinks of this 
swamp. But I am certain that, in a short time, if 
the ground be drained, the rush will be in this di- 
rection. A sharp speculator (whose exrs. are 
about to sell) bought the property some years ago, 
and sunk ditches, and threw up embankments, 
which seemed to answer no purpose. I have no 
doubt, however, from some examinations which I 
have made, that the draining can be effected with 
very little addition to these expensive ditches and 
banks. We can buy the whole (100 acres) for 
$10,000, and I propose that you shall squander 
$5,000 less of your property, and appropriate that 
sum to the purchase. 1 can command $5,000 for 
my half. Do this, and you may find yourself, on 
getting through one great fortune, (which I think 
you are the very man to do) possessed of a second 
to commence anew upon. As for the means of 
transmitting so much money, simply send me a 
check. Mr. will cash it here; you remem- 








ber him: old *s son. His is one of the bril- 
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liant suecesses of this wonderful West. He has 
made a large fortune.” 

Carabas, after some reflection, determined to ac- 
cede to his friend’s proposition. 

“Why,” he thought, * should I who have squan- 





daughter will see me for a minute before I leave 
Winisfalen.” 


“Tt is out of the question,” replied Mrs. Hun- 
ter. 


Carabas Car was on the verge of a paroxysm of 


dered such large sums without a purpose, hesitate | passion. He would have given al] of Cotsworth 
now in applying this moderate sum to a scheme |that worthy Simon Grimshaw had left to him, to 
which seems good to so shrewd a mind as my |stand in a desert, weapon in hand, front to front 
friend’s? This sum may be lost in the mud of the| with the strongest champion on earth. A calm 
swamp, but on the other hand it may grow by some | woman who says stinging things, with an air of in- 
trick of the enchanter who builds the cities of the | nocence, is more dreadful to a brave man, of quick 
west into a sudden fortune—large enough to repair | temper, than Centibras himself could be, in bodily 


my wild losses.” 
He wrote at once to Ned Tyler, enclosing him 


resurrection with a broad-sword in every one of 
his hundred hands. At something near white-heat, 


a check, and leaving all to his discretion. Of the | Carabas said : 


Grimshaw loan $8,000 still remained ; and $5,000 
of this money he immediately sent, by a trusty ser- 


“| demand to see your daughter.” 
Mrs. Hunter, as if her dignity had been woand- 


vant, to be deposited to his credit to meet the |ed by this word “‘ demand,” rebuked, with a com- 
check, in a very flourishing bank, recently establish- | mon-place or two, the gentleman’s forgetfulness of 





ed at C , a town some fifteen miles distant. 


This business had scarcely been concluded when 
the messenger to Winisfalen returned. He brought 


decorum; and then gravely answered : 
‘*] cannot accede to your demand.” 
Saying this she left the room. Shortly after 


the news of Colonel Hunter’s attack; and Cara-|Carabas Car rode away from Winisfalen in a tu- 
bas instantly got into saddle and galloped off to see | mult of anger and despair. 


his kind old friend, or at least learn the particulars 


Poor Carabas Car! This thing seemed trivial, 


of his illness. He reached Winisfalen, and pre-|but how mighty an obstacle did it not place in the 
sently was received by Mrs. Agnes Hunter. In) way of his hopes. That scheme of his future life 
answer to his earnest inquiries and the expression | which alone promised success in the struggle for 
of his wish to see Colonel Hunter, that lady said: |the hand of his beautiful mistress, was utterly de- 

“ His sickness is not mortal, but excitement may |feated. His scheme, just formed, and matoring 
make it so. It was mental excitement connected | fast into a resolution, had been to place himself 
with your course of life, sir, that brought on the | daily by Mary Hunter’s side--to shew by gravity, 
attack. He is now asleep and must not be disturbed. | self-rule, and refined purity, that evil habits had 
I shall, indeed, consider it my duty to guard him | not fastened deeply upon his nature; but were as 
against meeting you, not only now, but until his | nothing before a great purpose of his life—and to 
health is entirely restored; of which, alas! God|win upon her just sympathies by tender, sad, and 
permits us to hope little. Advanced age and the| earnest attentions. I have called this a scheme, 
nature of his attack make a perfect recovery in| but there was no art in it; it had sprung froma 


the highest degree improbable.” 





good impulse of his nature, and he really longed to 


All this was said with a manner as cold as the | make himself worthy of happiness. But the doors 
north wind. Even the “ alas”—a word of infinite | of Winisfalen were shut to him. The inexorable 


sadness—was an icicle. 
“Am I to understand, Madam,” Carabas said 


Mrs. Hunter had declared a life-long hostility. He 
,|was an advocate stricken from the rolls; how 


“that you banish me, not only now when illness/should he win his cause when he could not be 
may excuse it, but forever, from the kind old man |heard. We, looking calmly on, can see that one 


who has been a father to me?” 


good course was left to him :—to lead a pure life, 


“I do not banish you, sir,” Mrs. Hunter answer- | and, so acting well his part, leave the end to for- 
ed. “You use strong expressions. I consider|tune. But this was but a wretched, tedious, and 
your presence here worse than useless, and believe | cold course to the imagination of one so quick in 


it to be my duty to say so; and to interpose wha 


t | impulses, and so impatient of delay, as Carabas Car. 


authority I possess in a household of which I am/| He reached Cotsworth, and shortly came to a res- 


not the head to prevent—” 
Carabas interrupted the lady. 


olution. It was one of his swift and rash ones. 
He resolved to leave behind him the scenes of so 


“You distinguish nicely, Madam, but without a| much recent unhappiness, and travel in distant 
difference. You banish me from this house, and|countries. He sent to beg Tom Manning to come 


from the noble old man of generous heart, who ha 
been infinitely kind to me—to whom, in return, 


s|to him; and then wrote a long and earnest letter of 
] | adien—in which he gave an account of the inter- 


owe all love and service. Be it so, Madam. So|view with her mother—to Mary Hunter. In a 
poor a cause as this insult to me shall produce no| few hours Manning came. Carabas said to him: 


household strifes. I request, Madam, that you 











r ‘Manning, I have a great favor to ask of you.” 
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“‘] suppose it cant be greater than I am willing 
to grant’”’—kindly Tom answered. 

“Thank you,” Carabas continued. “I knew 
your readiness to oblige me in an ordinary business ; 
but this is extraordinary. Iam about to leave the 
country for a time, and want you to take charge of 
Cotsworth.” 

Tom Manning’s face became a little flushed. “ It 
is extraordinary. You want to make an overseer 
of me,” he said bluntly. 

Carabas took his hand. ‘“ This is folly, my dear 
Manning. You are my equal in every respect. I 
only begged of your friendship to take my place 
here at the head of my house and estate during 
my absence, If I had a brother I would ask such 
a favor of him.” 

Not to waste time upon the details of this inci- 
dental conversation, Carabas succeeded in over- 
coming Manning’s repugnance, and the honest fox- 
hunter agreed to assume the doubtful post—to live 
at Cotsworth, and take charge of the estate. 

Some fifteen or twenty persons were sipping 
their whiskey punch at a late hour in the great, 
dining-room of Cotsworth, when Carabas joined 
them, fresh from his interview with Tom Manning. 
These persons were the dregs of the crowd of 
visitors who had thronged Cotsworth during the 
race-week ; approving of their quarters they had 
remained in them. 

** Gentlemen,” said their courteous host, “ I have 
determined, upon good reasons, to leave Cotsworth. 
I shall be gone a year. In the mean time Mr. 
Manning, whom doubtless you all know, will fill 
my place. This arrangement need make no dif- 
ference with yourselves; Mr. Manning will con- 
tinue the hospitalities of my house to you, as long 
as you choose to receive them.” 

Carabas Car, a day or two after, left Cotsworth. 
As he dashed northward, to be in time for a packet 
about to set sail for Havre, Mary Hunter read his 
last letter—weeping as she read ; it had been sent 
to her after his departure. 

“ This is a sad—sad end of a bright dream,” 
murmured the unhappy girl. Presently the refrain 
of one of the songs of Rokeby came to her mind, 
and, with a sort of desperate gayety, she sung in 
low tones: 


‘He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
And said ‘ adieu for ever more, 
My love—adieu forever more.’ ” 


She sung this several times and then, seeming 
to reason, said aloud : 

* But it is ] that have made him an exile. He 
has not shaken his bridle-reins in scorn of me, and 
ridden away of his free will, deserting me. Poor 
Carabas! Mother—mother—I doubt of this inexo- 
rable puty. It has consigned his noble nature to 


———— 


after this, and found her young mistress in a burn- 
ing fever, and talking incoherently. Mary Hunter 
was, indeed, very ill. 


CHAPTER V. 


A month from the day of Carabas Car's depar- 
ture from Cotsworth, Colonel Hunter received Mr. 
Gamil, the attorney, into his sick room. Mary 
Hunter, pale, and thin, from her recent illness, 
stood by his bed as Gamil entered. She had just 
remarked that her grandfather’s utterance was unu- 
sually distinct, and his memory singularly clear; 
although the old gentleman, weary of his disabled 
condition and confinement, and desponding, com- 
plained of feeling very unwell. 

Mr. Gamil was a person of extraordinary ap- 
pearance, and as we will meet him again, under 
circumstances of great interest to the more impor- 
tant personages of my story, I will expend a few 
words of description upon him. He was very tall 
and slender in figure, and very remarkable in face. 
Curving out froma little, mean, cramped forehead, 
his nose would have arched into an exaggeration 
of the Roman, but was raised, in the middle, into 
a kind of elbow. This nose seemed to be the 
greater part of his face. His eyes were small and 
had an incessant twinkle about them. His mouth 
was almost toothless, and looked, with its drawn, 
shrunken lips, like that of an old man, although 
Mr. Gamil was not more than five-and-thirty. His 
carriage was so erect as to incline backward. An 
elaborate ruffle projected far out from between the 
open collars of his waistcoat. He had been at one 
time the keeper of a little shop for selling ready 
made clothing and pinchbeck breast pins; after- 
wards a gambler on a small scale; he had become, 
at last, a tricky lawyer. One of Mr. Gamil’s pecu- 
liarities was an excessive politeness. Another 
was that, like Gratiano, he could “ talk an infinite 
deal of nothing more than any man in Venice.” 
As he entered the sick-room of Colonel Hunter, 
he made a most winning and elaborate bow to the 
old gentleman, and Mary, jointly, and then a sev- 
eral bow, as elaborate, to each. 

“T am most happy to be called in, Colonel,” he 
said flourishing on all sides. ‘J am delighted to 
see you so well, Miss Hunter. We have a very 
fine morning. Upon my honor I am very much 
flattered.” 

Gamil did not say by what he had been very 
much flattered. In returning his salutation, Mary 
Hunter dropped her handkerchief. 

“ Allow me the honor, Miss Hunter!” said the 
polite attorney, picking it up, at the risk of butting 
the lady, who had stooped to anticipate his cour- 
tesy. Then, hesitating a moment, he said with a 
gallant air, before returning it: “ How delightful, 








perdition and made my life dreary—most dreary.” 
Malkin, a servant girl, entered the room a little 


if I might retain this as a souveneer !” 
Mr. Gamil found his gallantry rebuked by the 
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manner of the lady, and sighing, relinquished the 
handkerchief. 

“ Mary,” interposed Colonel Hunter, “ this Mr. 
Gamil who is making an ass of himself—I beg 
your pardon, sir—with his souvenirs, is a plain 
man of business, and we have something impor- 
tant todo. Leave us together, my dear.” 

Gamil checked a little by the old gentleman’s 
blunt speech, rallied as Mary was about to leave 
the room. 

“‘T am sorry,” he said, “that I should have in- 
terrupted so charming a scene. Nature furnishes 
no lovelier spectacle than a lovely voung lady min- 
istering to the wants of her aged relative. It is 
enough to make you enjoy a sick bed, Colonel, to 
have such a nurse.” 

Gamil looked as if he thought he had made a 
gallant hit. 

“You have a poor notion of a sick bed, sir,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘ Nothing makes me en- 
joy it.” 

“ Ah—well. You are not like other men—not 
like me, Colonel.” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said the old gentleman. 

“ For my part, I should enjoy it. Gallantry to 
ladies, Miss Hunter, is the brightest jewel in the 
crown of—the crown of a devotee of the fair sex. 
But, Miss Hunter, business is business, as the Col- 
onel justly observed.” 

“1 observed no such thing,” said the old gentle- 
man testily. 

“ Ah—TI thought you did.” 

As Mary left the room, which she did slowly— 
perhaps lingering from an innocent curiosity to 
hear what more so strange a person would say— 
Gamil sent a final compliment after her. ‘ What 
4 picture of feminine—”. The rest of the sentence 
was lost to Mary Hunter. The closing door caught 
the tail of Gamil’s speech and clipped it off. 

“The girl is just from a spell of sickness, and 
looks like a scare-crow,” growled the old gentle- 
man. ‘ But now, that you have no one but a sick 
old man to waste your breath upon, let us come to 
business. My servant told me that my lawyer and 
friend, Mr. N , for whom J sent, was, like my- 
self, sick, and had chosen you to fill his place.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Mr. Gamil. “If Mr. 
N had not been sick, I should have lost a great 
pleasure. I am very glad indeed.” 

Whether or not the remark, that he was “ very 
glad indeed,” was an expression of the gratifica- 
tion which the sickness of Mr. N afforded him, 
Gamil did not make clear by farther speech. Ob- 
serving a growing impatience in his client’s man- 
ner, he became silent and attentive. 

*] sent for Mr. N »’ Col. Hunter resumed, 
“to answer me a question or two; but as he would 
hardly have sent you unless he had confidence in 














Gamil would have made a flourish here, but the 
dignified mode of address, which the old gentle- 
man knew well how to assume in his intercourse 
with such persons, and used now, repressed it. 

‘“* Many years ago,” Colonel Hunter continued, 
“family considerations induced me to make a will 
leaving the greater part of my property to my 
brother, Godfrey Hunter, of Mississippi. That 
will is still somewhere in the house ; I could never 
find time to turn over a great many papers to find 
it. I have since made a will revoking that first 
one, and giving the greater part of my property to 
Mary Hunter, my granddaughter. Robin is at the 
door ; I will trouble you to call him in.” 

Gamil did as he was requested. Robin came 
and his master bade him unlock an old cabinet. 

“ Now, Robin, bring me the bundle of papers 
out of the pigeon hole, where we keep the fishing 
tackle.” 

Robin brought the papers, and, receiving an order 
to do so, left the room. 

“ Here is the last will, revoking the first,” said 
the old gentleman. ‘In the first place, read the 
body of the will, aloud, and tell meif I have made 
my meaning clear, and avoided words that I under- 
stand sometimes are made to mean one thing when 
the testator means another.” 

Gamil read the body of the will aloud and was 
beginning upon some codicils. 

*“ That will do,” said Col. Hunter. “If what 
you have read answers, the rest will. There is 
something in the codicils which I prefer not to have 
known.” 

Gamil, limited in his judgment to the body of 
the will, said that the intent seemed to be clearly 
enough expressed—indeed, that the will was “‘most 
excellently drawn.” 

* Now,” said Col. Hunter, “ I have been under 
the belief that if I wrote a will quite in my own 
hand, there was no necessity to bother with scenes 


and have persons gathering in to witness it. Is it 
sot” 

“ Certainly,” answered Gamil. 

“ Well, then, that must be a good will. I wrote 


every word of it, and every body in the county 
knows my crabbed hand.” 

“It has been on a great deal of paper for your 
friends,” said the attorney complimentarily. 

* Next,” continued Col. Hunter, “I desire to 
know whether the old will is to be hunted up and 
destroyed.” 

“The first deed is the binding deed; the last 
will is the will. Besides, this will expressly re- 
vokes the other. The old will is no more than 
any other bit of waste paper.” As Gamil gave 
this terse opinion, he applied a pinch of snuff to 
his immense nose. 

“Thank you,”’ said the old gentleman, who had 





your professional knowledge, I will be satisfied 
with answers from yourself.” 


Vout. XIV—45 


gradually softened down from his dignity, “I 
thought so; but I wanted to be certain. It would 
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be the devil to rammage up that old paper. May- 
be, after all, it isdestroyed. I'll trouble you to tie 
the will up in the bundle again, and put into the 
pigeon-hole. You are aclearer-headed fellow than 
I took you for.” 

If the attorney, instead of ridding the old gen- 
tleman of trouble, had thrown it in his way, this 
compliment perhaps would not have been paid— 
his clear-headedness would not have been quite so 
apparent. When Gamil came back from the cabi- 
net, to which he had borne the papers, a sharp 
glance of inquiry darted from his little eyes to the 
countenance of his client. The glance seemed to 
satisfy him, and he resumed his customary po- 
liteness of manner. He was about to begin 
some cheerful observations upon the improving 
health of the old gentleman, when the request to 
call Robin was repeated. Robin came. It was 
astonishing that the door made no noise in opening. 

“ Robin, rummage up some money.” 

Robin went to the great magazine of a cabinet, 
and took out a purse. 

“Here is your fee, Mr. Gamil,” said the old 
gentleman, handing to the attorney a very ample 
fee. ‘ Your conversation is delightful, but I am 
not in a condition to enjoy it. Robin, show Mr. 
Gamil down stairs and tell the ladies to make him 
comfortable. Take the key of the case and brew 
a bowl of toddy, Robin.” 

When Gamil had bowed his way out of the room, 
the old gentleman muttered, “ This talk about wills 
has made me nervous. I am greatly out of sorts 
to-day.” 

Gamil was too sagacious a chevalier to lose his 
dinner, and, whilst enjoying it, made quite a favor- 
able impression upon Mrs. Hunter. When he had 
left Winisfalen, Col. Hunter called Robin to his 
side. 

“ Robin,” he said, “I think I should do very 
well, if you could lug my old hulk out to a shady 
tree. Put my arm-chair on the grass. I think, 
too, I should like to look at the horses. Have 
them led out. After a little, you can mend me up, 
and get me out of doors.” 

Soon after, was witnessed a very pleasant scene. 
The old master of Winisfalen, seated in alarge easy 
chair, in the shade of a wide-armed oak, enjoyed 
the warm airs of a delicious October day. The 
south west wind, scarcely strong enough to beget a 
rustle in the foliage above his head, just lifted his 
gray hair, and freshened the sickly hue of his 
cheeks. His eyes grew bright and cheerful in their 
expression, as he inhaled the autumnal air, but 
perhaps the chief cause of his increasing anima- 
tion was the long file of led horses, that, habited 
in their fine trappings, came, some patient and 
stately, others careering, up the slope of the green 
hill to pass in review before him. Quietly in the 




















thoric ; and his wind was not as good as of yore. 
Dragon nickered, as he was led quite to the chair 
of his master; and rubbed his nose affectionately 
against the old gentleman’s hand. Next came 
Grey Lock, a superb horse, as white as snow; he 
seemed to be full of fire, but docile asa lamb. Mi- 
randa followed, dragging a stable-boy, and showing 
in her open jaws, and ears flattened back, that her 
temper was none of the mildest. A strong-built 
bay came next, quiet, and with an air of business 
in the sobriety of his deportment and regularity of 
his long stride. Then came a chesnut filly, at a 
little mincing prance; her whole manner and ap- 
pearance were pretty and coquettish. Many oth- 
ers followed, each led by a boy, and the file passed 
ap and down, many times, before the old gentle- 
man. 

‘“* Robin,” said Col. Hunter, “ have the fast bay 
and the filly stripped, and mount the boys. We'll 
have a brush over the old ground at the foot of the 
hill.” 

And, in a few minutes, the race was begun and 
ended ; the sober bay taking the coquetry out of 
the little filly, by beating her shamefully. 

The race over, the horses were led away. As 
this entertainment ended, some blasts of a hunting 
horn gave notice that Tom Manning was with his 
dogs on the hill of Cotsworth. Mary Hunter, who 
sat on a chair at her grandfather’s knee, looked out 
over the valley and said, “ It is Mr. Manning ri- 
ding in from the chase.” 

* Riding in from the chase,” sighed the old man, 
to whom the horn, sounding on Cotsworth hill, 
brought sad thoughts; so it is. Most of us ride in 
from the chase. He’s alucky dog that doesn’t ride 
in, but ends with some neck-breaker ; blood is up 
then—and who cares ?” 

** What do you mean?” said Mary holding his 
hand and looking up into his face. 

** Life’s a chase,” said the old Colonel, “ and I 
am jogging in from mine—spunk cooled down— 
bruises beginning to tell—nothing of the run left, 
except a joke or two about mishaps to man and 
horse. Old gentlemen drag very wearily toward 
the last, Mary.” 

Mary seemed much distressed by the sadness of 
her grandfather’s words and manner. 

You are not cheerful to-day,” she said. ‘* These 
are gloomy views, and not usual with you. You 
will have happier ones to-morrow. I think that the 
hours of old gentlemen ought not to drag wearily, 
grandfather, unless they are deserted, or have no 
kindred.” 

**T am old and broken down in health, my dear ; 
but I think I could have been jolly enough, in spite 
of it all, if you and your mother had not sent the 
boy off. It was a great plan of mine to have you 
two married; but whenever your mother begins to 





lead came our friend Dragon. ‘Time had touched 
him lightly. He had only become somewhat ple- 


‘consider it her duty,’ the game is up. Old age, 
a body falling to pieces, and a great hope gone, are 
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enough, my dear, to make one lose one’s cheerful- 
ness.” 

“ Grandfather,” said Mary with a look of intense 
earnestness, ‘* speak to me with the tongue of rea- 
son. Have I been selfish in this thing which I 
have done? Have I refused to become the wife 
of Carabas because to do so would make my life 
unhappy ?” 

** My dear,” said the old gentleman sadly, ‘* you 
seem to be talking to yourself. How should | know 
your motives as well as you do t” 

‘It has seemed to me at last,” said Mary, be- 
coming blinded with tears, “ that a generous and 
noble devotion, which rose above selfishness, would 
have made me bind myself all the more closely to 
Carabas ; would have made me cling to him as the 
nurse of his moral sickness ; would have made me 
watchful by day and prayerful by night, that his 
fine nature might be won from evil courses.” 

The old gentleman brightened like an evening 
from which the clouds pass. “ Mary,” he said, “I 
think that would have been the better course with 
the poor boy. If the bad in him was only wild- 
fire, which we all have when we are young and 
mettlesome, he would have come of it in time. If 
it was any thing worse, still who knows what the 
gentle ways of a wife may not do, to make a man 
good and respectable. Carabas had many great 
points about him, and you could have made any 
thing of him if you had been his wife, to look kind- 
ly at him every day out of your blue eyes, and put 
your young arms around his neck.” 

Mary Hunter smiled sadly through her tears. 

“You speak of him in the past tense—as if he 
were dead—as if he were never more to be seen 
of any of us.” 

** And isn’t he gone, the Lord knows where ?” 
said the old gentleman. ‘ Look over to Cotsworth. 
When the masons were building it, I could stand 
here and see the bricks as they were laid. And I 
could hear the merry dogs singing at their work. 
1 had sharper eyes and earsthen. Now I only see 
a blank where the old house stands, and hear a 
horn which sounds faint, and like something in a 
lamentation. And isn’t Cotsworth to your young 
senses as blank a place, and as desolate a place as 
niy old eyes make it, and as the horn makes me 
fancy itt It is Tom Manning, and not my dear 
boy, my old friend’s son, that rides on the hill. 
When will he come back to his own again ?” 

“* Grandfather,” said Mary, standing before him, 
full of the fires of a brave resolution, “I have 
deeply thought of the past. It did seem to me that 
my duty clearly pointed in that one course which 
I selected. My mother taught me, and I said after 
her—a pure woman cannot bind herself to impuri- 
ty ; a proud woman cannot be the wife of one whose 
habits and associations are low and vulgar and sin- 
ful; a reasonable woman cannot unite herself to a 
wild spendthrift, who consumes a noble fortune, 








entrusted to him by God, as the means of great 
good, in a few days and nights; a pious woman 
cannot marry one with the unrepented blood of his 
fellow-men red on his hands. I said this, and 
more. It seemed conclusive to me. I spent 
sleepless nights in struggling against the softer 
feeling which lay deep—deep in my heart for this 
gallant boy, whom you, grandfather, brought to 
Winisfalen and reared by my side to be my fate. 
But, grandfather, my views of these ‘things a 
little while ago began to change. This blessed 
evening, with its talk under the oak, with the good 
and merciful words which you have spoken—ah ! 
to it, to your kind and pleading looks, to your touch- 
ing words—and who shall say that they may not 
be just '—I owe it that the change is utter, and that 
I take another and braver stand. 1 will send to Ca- 
rabas to come back ; I will be his wife ; I will love 
him always ; I will plead, not in words, but in gen- 
tle and all-winning actions, against his evil incli- 
nations and impure habits. As God judges ime, I 
think that a truer reason, scornful of selfishness, 
taking account of the best good of others, urges 
me to this course; and not the weakness of my 
mere heart. Grandfather, | will do this. Will it 
not make you cheerful again?” 

The face of Mary Hunter beamed as she ended. 
It had become the turn of the soft-hearted old gen- 
tleman to weep. Taking his granddaughter into 
his arms, he kissed her more than once. 

“ You do your duty now, my dear,” said the old 
man, when he had controlled himself somewhat— 
‘a better sort of duty than your mother eternally 
talks about, and keeps, like a blunderbuss, to shoot 
us with, if we get out of her line. Send for the 
lad, my dear, at once. It will mend me rarely to 
see him back. We'll have such a wedding as the 
country hasnt seen these fifty years. While we 
have our blood up, suppose we fight the battle with 
your mother and have it all over.” 

Mary, with a resolute step, moved toward the 
house, to invite her mother to a place in the shade 
of the great oak. She had gone but a few paces, 
when her grandfather said to Robin who had just 
returned from the stables, “* Robin, you brisk young 
dog, we have brave news to crack when you lug 
me up stairs again.” 

She passed on smiling. She had placed a foot 
upon the steps of the portico, when she heard Rob- 
in cry in tones quick and full of alarm, * Master— 
master !” 

Turning, she saw the faithfal servant bending 
over the master upon whom he called. She hur- 
ried back. The head of the good old man was 
bent forward. His features were very placid. 
Little change had come upon them. But the migh- 
tiest change of all had passed over him. Colonel 
Hunter, of Winisfalen, with the rays of the setting 
sun slanting over the hill of Cotsworth full in his 
eyes, had died in his chair—placidly—without 
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pain—with nothing more than a momentary loud- 
ness of breathing to mark the transition from life 
to death. Did not a great deal of good die with 
this kindly and generous old man? 


( To be continued.) 





LONELINESS. 


A Poetic Meditation, Translated from the French 
of Lamartine. 


BY 8. 8. BRADFORD, OF VIRGINIA. 


Beneath the oak tree’s shade, the mountain’s crown, 

At eve’s mild hour I sit, in sadness, down; 

And gaze upon the fields, a picture sweet, 

Unrolled in varied beauty at my feet. 

There flows the river with its foaming wave, 

There creeps, there hides within a rocky cave ; 

A brighter stream, with waves of milk-white hue, 

Rolls by the golden stars which light the heavens of blue. 


Upon the mountain’s top and wooded sides, 
Twilight’s last ray, in tranquil beauty, glides ; 
Night's gleaming chariot rises o’er the height, 

And gilds the horizon’s edge with mellow light ; 
While from the Gothic spire, like spirits springing, 
The soft tones of the evening chimes are ringing ; 
The traveller listens—as the village bell 


With day’s last murmurs blends, and sounds the parting 
knell. 


Beauty is spread around ; yet my dimmed eye 
Sees nought to charm the soul in earth or sky— 
For earth is but a shadow on the wave, 

And suns warm not the coldness of the grave. 

In vain, the spirit casts wild glances forth, 
Sweeping from east to west, from south to north; 
Upon her darkness breaks no beam of light, 

Nor flashes in tae sky angelic pinion bright. 


Cottage and palace—mountain, vale, and sea! 
The charm is gone that made you dear to me ; 
The breathing spirit of the rock, the wood, 

The stream, has flown—and all is solitude ! 
With eye unkindled, gazing on the sun, 

I see his burning steeds their courses run ; 

The clear blue sky—the blackening cloud | see, 
Wrapt in a gloomy shroud, are both alike to me! 
O! could I mount to where the sunfires glow, 
Earth's plains of green and deserts far below— 
Though caring nought for al] the day-beams gild, 
The boundless riches with which earth is filled— 
Yet, far beyond the boundaries of his sphere, 
Celestial tones might strike the spirit’s ear, 
Another sun shine bright upon her eye, 

All of me left behind—save that which cannot die! 


Then would my longing spirit rise above, 

With hope reviving, and rekindled love, 
Ravished with joy and burning with a flame, 
‘Which all have felt, yet none could ever name ! 


Why can I not on morning’s chariot rise, 

Pierce the blue vault, and seek my native skies ? 
Why must my chainéd pulses here remain, 
Throbbing discordant in this world of pain? 


When autumn’s leaf falls withered from the trees, 
It gently floats upon the passing breeze ; 

Borne on the whispering zephyrs, slowly sails, 
And rests at last within the beauteous vales ; 

And I am like the leaf—a withered form, 

Bear me, yet—tempests, on your wings of storm, 
To valleys of delight, to hills above, 

Plains of eternal green, and rivulets of love | 





THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF 


FRANCE. 


Paris, Marcu, 1848. 


After the venerable President, M. Dupont, the 
subject of this notice, Dominic Francis Arago, is 
the oldest member of the Provisional Government 
of France: ahd is, perhaps, not even excepting M. 
de Lamartine, the most distinguished and general- 
ly known. He has a world-wide fame. Who has 
not heard of Arago, the illustrious Savant, the 
greatest astronomer of the age ? 

M. Arago was born of humble parentage at Es- 
tregel, a small village near Perpignan, in the south 
of France, department of the eastern Pyrenees, 
the 26th of February, 1786. He appears to have 
passed his early youth and the stormy period of the 
Revolution in close rural retirement with his family. 
The earliest notice that biographical sketches take 
of him, is in 1804, when he is found as instructor 
in the Polytechnic School. He entered the Artil- 
lery corps; which he soon retired from and be- 
came Secretary of the Bureau des Longitudes in 
1805. The year following he was associated with 
M. Biot and two Spanish commissaries, MM. 
Chaix and Rodriguez, to complete the measure of 
the Arc of the terrestrial meridian which has served 
as basis to the French Metrical System. These 
labors took him into Spain and the Balearic Isles ; 
where caring little for war and politics, he was bu- 
sily and successfully prosecuting his enterprise, 
when the invasion of Spain by the French armies 
put a temporary end to his observations and involv- 
ed the distinguished young savant in a series of dra- 
matic adventures and hair breadth escapes. He was 
in the island of Majorca at the moment when the 
Balearic Isles were anticipating the attack of the 
French fleet. The simple-minded people took it 





into their heads that the fires which M. Arago caus- 
ed to be lighted on the summit of the Clop de Ga- 
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loza were intended as » sigusls to the Pours; and! 
by a very natural movement of popular indignation 
the mob resolved to take the law into their owe! 
hands and punish the audacious stranger. The 
banks of the Mississippi may not claim other glory 
than that of giving a new name to an old thing. 
Lynch-law is not indigenous to America, as M. 
Arago can testify. -The angry crowd started for 
the mountain with loud imprecations and the most 
hostile demonstrations. The innocent object of 
this popular ire, received, however, timely warning 
of his danger, and saved himself by prompt use of 
the address and presence of mind for which he is 
remarkable. He procured a dress such as is worn 
by the peasants of the island, and descended the 
mountain by a by-path to meet the advancing mob. 
Speaking the language with facility, he joined his 
enemies and proceeded with them to the capture 
and immolation of the French spy. Long and tho- 
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quite an impracticable journey. The adventurous 
young savant, however, had by this time contract- 
ed a taste for enterprises spiced withdanger. He 


rough over every part of the mountain was — 


search. But it was in vain. 
where be found. 
go himself and none more Joud and apparently sin- 
cere than he in expressions of disappointment at the 


The spy could no 


was not over for him. The next day he was about 
embarking on board a vessel to leave the inhospi- 
table island, when his disguise was discovered, and 
this time he was only saved from the blind ven- 
geance of the mob, by flying to the protecting walls 
ofaprison.. During his confinement, he was amu- 
sed one day by reading in the journals a detailed 


account of his own execution, together with that of | 


his friend, Barthomy, upon the public square of 
Palma. He had good reason to believe that the 
story was false in some essential particulars: but 
he had also good reason to fear that the story now 
false might one day become true ; and this reflec- 
tion naturally made him very desirous to quit the 
doubtful security of his prison and flee the island. 
His friend and colleague, Rodriguez, aided him to 
accomplish his plan of escape. A sloop was char- 
tered; the Captain General agreed to wink at the 
invasion; and threading with imminent peril the 
English and Spanish fleets, he at last reached the 
port of Algiers. Thence with Austrian passport, 
he sailed for Marseilles. The voyage was made 
with safety, the city was in sight, when the savant 
and his sloop were captured by a Spanish Corsair 
and carried into Rosas, a port of Catalonia in Spain. 
Here a wearisome and painful captivity of several 
months awaited M. Arago. He finally succeeded 
in interesting the Dey of Algiers in his favor. 
Through his influence Arago obtained his enlarge- 
ment, the release of his sloop and crew, and again 
embarked upon the Mediterranean bound for Al- 
giers. The ignorance of the Captain caused them 
to anchor first at Bongie. Thence Arago deter- 
mined to repair by land to the city of Algiers—a 
perilous, and, aecording to the general opinion, 


| 


| 
| 


undertook it and arrived safely at Algiers. There 
new misfortunes were in store for him. The face 
of affairs was entirely changed. The Dey, his 
protector, had just died; and his successor was 
striving amid the confusion of civil war to estab- 
lish himself on the throne. A misunderstanding 
had taken place between France and the new Dey. 
The piratical Barbary States of those days were 
not overly scrupulous of the rights of Nations. 
The American Navy a few years before had given 
them an impressive lesson ; but it did not have the 
effect of preserving M. Arago and al] Frenchmen 
who happened at that time to be in Algiers from 
the hard lot of Algerine slavery. Finally, after 
an absence from his country of three years—three 
years of stirring adventures, frequent perils and 
severe misfortunes, M. Arago, through the inter- 
position of the Swedish Consul in Algiers, was 


None were more active than Ara- | blessed once more with the sight of La belle France. 


He was cured, as well he might be, of all disposi- 


| tion to seek further, abroad, adventure and excite- 
ill success of the enterprise. The danger, however, | ment 


: and now, in 1809, commences a series of 
years devoted exclusively and with glorious suc- 
cess to the peaceful cultivation and advancement 
of science. He had, with wonderful good luck, 
been enabled throughout his adventures in Spain 
and Africa to preserve his apparatus and all his ob- 
servations and calculations. ‘These formed acon- 
tinuation of the “ Basis of the Metrical System,” 
published by the Institute under the following title, 
“ Recueil d’'Observations Géodésiques, astrono- 
miques, et physiques, éxécutés par Ordre du Bu- 
reau des Longitudes, en Espagne, pour determiner 
la Variation de la Pesanteur et des Degrés terres- 
tres, sur le prolungement du Méridien de Paris.” 
His works on Caloric, Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Light have placed him at the head of the sa- 
vans of the age and will ever illustrate his name. 
The most wonderful invention of the age, the Elec- 
tric Telegraph, with which our countryman, Morse, 
has so indissolubly connected his name, owes its 
principal idea to Arago. Others have but utilized 
the fact discovered by him—viz : the magnetizing 
properties of electrical currents. At last this hon- 
or is claimed for Arago in French works, and I 
have not at hand at this moment the means of veri- 
fying its exactitude. He succeeded to the place 
of Lalande in the National Institute; and in 1816 
became a member of the 3rd class of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. M. Arago began under the Em- 
pire to show himself of very liberal opinions in 
polities ; but Napoleon felt strong enough to let 
him pass without animadversion, and was too sen- 
sible of the scientific value of the Professor to 
throw any obstacle in his way. His republican 
opinions made him more odious under the Restora- 
tion: and nothing but the impracticability of wor- 
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thily filling by others the places which he aaned 
caused the republican lecturer to retain his chairs. 
He occupied successively the Professorships of 
Analysis, Geodesy, and social Arithmetic in the 
Polytechnic School. 

Up to 1830, Arago was almost exclusively devo- 
ted to Science. 
largely divided with science the occupation of his 
time. He entered the Chamber of Deputies in 


1831 having been chosen by the electoral College of 


Perpignan, his native place. He immediately took | 
his seat on the extreme Left, and has ever been | 
noted for his republican tendencies. No political 
inconsistencies can be reproached to him. Mem- | 
ber of the Institute, perpetual secretary of the) 
Academy of Sciences, member of the Bureau of | 
Longitudes, Professor of Astronomy at the Royal | 
Observatory, Commander of the Legion of Honor | 


and of numerous Foreign Orders, always in his| 
place and faithful to his duties as a man of sci- | 


ence, he was one of the most active and efli- 
cient of the members of the Chamber of Depu- 


ties. He made no pretension to oratorical dis- | 
play ; but no one possessed in greater perfection | 
than he the faculty of easily, clearly and fully ex- 


pressing his thoughts. He was always listened to. 
with respect and attention in the Chamber : and at| 
the Observatory where three days in the week in. 
the winter and spring of 1846-7, he delivered his 
last course of astronomical lectures, every lecture 
was the occasion of triumph. | attended his course. 


To obtain a seat in the spacious amphitheatre, it) 


was necessary to be there half an hour before the 
lecture commenced. 
which a large proportion were ladies, listened with 
never flagging interest to his long two hours-lec- 


tures on an abstruse science which he possessed the | 


faculty of simplifying and popularizing without de- 
grading. 

Arago played a noble part latterly upon the oc- 
casion of the discovery of the new planet by Le- 
verrier, contending strenuously that France should 


not consent to call the planet by any other name. 


than that of its illustrious young discoverer. He 
allowed no petty feeling of jealousy to prevent him 


from rendering to Leverrier the full measure of jus- | 


tice and demanding in his behalf the honor that 
was so richly his due. 

Reform and The Rights of Labor were his watch- 
words in the Chamber of Deputies to which he was 
réelected almost by acclamation at the elections 
last year. He took efficient part in all the ques- 
tions that have agitated the public mind since his 
entrance upon public life, and the city of Paris is 
much indebted to him for various improvements 
conducive to the health and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants. 

M. Arago carries with him after Dupont (de I’ 
Eure) more moral weight than any member of the 
Provisional Government; but for popularity and 


Since that period politics has'| 


A numerous audience of| 


——— = ——— 











influence over the controlling masses which now 
rule France, he must rank after his two younger, 
|more impetuous and dashing colleagues MM. de 
Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin. He is said to be an 
infidel ia religion: bnt he is a person too modest, 
| too just, and too sincerely devoted to Liberty, prop- 
erly understood, to allow his own infidelity to in- 
fluence his conduct as a public man, except in a 
sense that would insure to all religions proper equal- 
ity before the law. He thinks that Government 
should be Atheistic, if you please, that is, that it 
| should have nothing to do with religions except to 
protect all from the violence with which bigotry, 
superstition, or insensate infidelity might attempt 
to suppress certain odious forms. M. Arago gives 
to all what he claims for himself—the right of pro- 
fesssing and practising any religion or no religion, 
so that nothing be done violative of good morals 
and public decency. 

Ledru-Rollin is perhaps the public man of France 
| whose influence is most to be feared, by those who 
| wish well to the Republic. He is of a reckless, 
impetuous character, carries his democratic pro- 
fessions to great extremes and has undisputed sway 
over the masses. He is now the idol of the peo- 
ple, and will doubtless retain his power till some 
one more ultra than himself shall dispossess him 
of his dangerous honors. He is the youngest of 
the leading members of the Provisional Govern- 
prey having been born in at Mans in the year 
| 1808. In 1841 he was elected member of the 
Chamber of Deputies by an almost unanimous vote 
of the electoral College of Mans, his native town. 
It seems to be an honor especially in vogue in 
France,—that of representing one’s native depart- 
ment. We have seen it sought successively by 
Dupont, de Lamartine, Arago, and Ledru-Rollin. 
This is the more remarkable, as residence among 
one’s constituents is not a qualification in France. 
Ledru-Rollin does certainly not fall within the 
odions category of Republicans du lendemain. He 
has been noted for his republican sympathies from 
his early youth. Admitted to the bar, he distin- 
guished himself in 1833, by his writings against 
‘the Government of Louis Philippe, and the year 
following, he undertook and prosecuted with much 
eclat the defence of the revolutionists of that year. 
From that time, he has made it a sort of speciality 
to defend all who were brought before the tribunals 
charged with political offences. He was rising at 
the bar, where his vehement eloquence was in great 
request in jury cases, when his election to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies opened to his ambition a wider and 
more congenial field. He sat of course on the ex- 
treme Left, and never failed to raise a storm when- 
ever the opportunity offered, by his violent decla- 
mation from the tribune. He was maddened by a 
prosecution over which he had finally triamphed, 
instituted against him by order of Government upon 
the occasion of his speech to his constituents at 
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the date of his election in Mans. Tt was of so 
democratic and revolutionary a character, that he 
was sentenced to four months imprisonment. He 
took advantage of a question of form and obtained 
another trial, before a different court, which revers- 
ed the decision of the first court. He lives in a 
most extravagant manner, and is said to be inextri- 
cably involved in debt. His furniture and other 
effects had been seized, at the instance of several 


far from being a first rate man, either intellectually 
vr morally. He possesses, however, highly res- 
pectable talents, certainly above mediocrity—has 
overweening confidence in himself, is very energet- 
ic, daring, reckless ; and is destined I think to take 
a distinguished share in the demagoguegy which I 
fear is to be the Government of France for some 
years to come. 

Hippolyte Carnot, who is now the Provisional 


creditors, the week previous to the revolution of | Minister of Public Instruction, was born at St. 


February. He possesses, therefore, now, all the 
qualifications for a reckless leader of revolutionary 
mobs. He took an active part in the agitation ban- 
quets which were held throughout France during 
the last half of the year, 1847; and at Lille, his 
anti-dynastic opinions were so freely expressed by 
himself and friends, that Odillon Barrot and all 
constitutional members of the opposition in the 
Chamber, were compelled to retire and leave the 
republicans in undisputed possession of the field. 
At Dijon, and Chalons, scenes of the like sort oc- 
curred, and the popular demagogue won the repu- 
tation, which, upon the nomination of the Provis- 


jonal Government upon the 24th February, placed | strength of his personal integrity. 


Omer in 1801. He is the son of Gen. Lazare Ni- 
cholas Marguerite Carnot, who was so distinguish- 
ed for capacity, integrity and unyielding republi- 
canism through all the phases of the first revolu- 
tion, till his death in exile in 1823. The son of 
so distinguished a father has a difficult task to per- 
form when he would follow in his footsteps as a 
revolutionary minister. ‘To be accounted equal, he 
must be superior tohis father. If Hippolyte Car- 
not is not the equal of his father for high intelli- 
gence and administrative ability, he does not seem 
one whit behind him in the vivacity of his repub- 
lican convictions, or so far as yet appears in the 





| 


Already as 


him in the seat lately occupied by M. Duchatel,| Minister of Public Instruction, he has committed 
Minister of the Interior. His instructions in this | an act which impeaches his intelligence and which 
capacity to the commissioners who have been sent | it requires some charity to judge of without ques- 
into the departments to proclaim and organize the | tioning his integrity : but we may believe him hon- 
Republic, gave great umbrage to the better classes | est when we take into consideration his advanced 
and were certainly queer illustrations of the liberty | hereditary republicanism and the extraordinary 
which he understood to have commenced by the | state of exaltation and effervescence which recent 
inauguration of the Republic. His commissioners | events have produced in political opinions of all 
were declared to be invested with “ unlimited pow-|shades in France. Carnot is the son of a man 
ers ;” no magistrates civil or military, except a few | whose honesty no one doubts, though he did vote 


























judges, who held their offices for life, but were re- 
movable at the pleasure of these Departmental dic- 
tators; and wildly has the power been used in 
many instances. One of the most crying sins of 
the late Government was the “ abuse of influen- 
ces’—none declaimed more violently against it 
than Ledru-Rollin himself—and yet in ten days 
after he comes into power, he does that which he 
deemed lightly punished by rebellion and exile in 
the case of the ex-ministers. All their influence, 
the commissioners were told, were to be exerted 
to secure the election of well known republicans 
to the approaching assembly—they must be sure of 
their men—let no old incumbent remain in office ; 
all such must be presumed to be all corrupt—fill 
their places with active, ardent republicans—men | 
whose republicanism does not date from the 25th| 
of February, but republicans “ de la veille non da 
lendemain. This circular the colleagues of M. 
Ledru-Rollin were compelled almost to disavow, | 
so loud were the complaints which arosefrom the | 
better classes. But the Provisional Minister of 
the Interior is supported by what is stronger than 
the better classes in Paris, and he kept his place, 
and will keep it, in spite of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


for the execution of Louis XVI. and was the col- 
The unwise and unjust 
act to which I allude, as having been lately com- 
mitted by Hippolyte Carnot, as Minister of Public 
Instruction, is the emission of a circular addressed 
to all the teachers of primary schools throughout 
France, converting them into political agents, whose 
sole occupation, till after the elections, is ordered 
to be, the inoculation of all classes in the commu- 
nity with thorough ultra republicanism and the se- 
curing the election as members of the constituent 
assembly about to meet in Paris of ultra and pro- 
Now this circular, which, even 
in ordinary circumstances, would be outrageous- 
ly unjust and an “ abuse of influences” flagrant as 
any that stained the administration of Guizot, ac- 
quires a character of aggregated enormity when 
we consider that the National Assembly, whose 
election it is thus attempted to influence, is in the- 
ory declared to be the full and free representation 
of all France, and has permission to declare wheth- 
er the government of France shall be republican 
or monarchical and then to organize a government 
of the kind which shall have been adopted. 


league of Robespierre. 


ved republicans. 


I do 





main and the whole bourgeoisie. Ledru-Rollin is 


not doubt that France if polled fairly would declare 
by a majority of 8 in 10 in favor of the republi- 
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can form: but I also believe that a large minority, 
perhaps a majority, of the tradesmen and bourgeoi- 
sie would prefer a Constitutional Monarchy. All 
expression of such opinion it meant to suppress by 
influence of office and intimidation. All who hold 
such opinions, and even those—Thiers, Odillon 
Barrot, and others who formed the liberal opposi- 
tion under the late government—friends of the 
Constitutional Monarchy then, but who have since 
declared their adhesion to the Republic, are if pos- 
sible to be excluded from the Assembly. This is 
not merely unjust, but it is impolitic and will be the 
source of much future disorder and perhaps rebel- 
lion; affording as it will a pretext for those who 
desire one, to say that the sense of the people was 
not fairly taken, and that the Republic has been 
forced upon the country by intimidation. And such 
«& position wil] not be without reasonable founda- 
tion. None but republican opinions can now be 
safely expressed in France. 

Young Carnot participated in his father’s exile 
under the restoration, leading with him a wander- 
ing, unsettled life. Upon the death of his father, in 
1823, he returned to France, and being without for- 
tune he betook himself to the study of law. He was 
licensed, and nothing remained but to take the oath 
for him to enter upon the practice. This he could 
not prevail upon himself todo. He was deeply 
republican in politics; the government he would 
have to swear to support was illiberal and des- 
potic—it had moreover proscribed his father, com- 
pelling him to live and die in exile. Young Car- 
not prepared at last to forego the honor and emo- 
luments which seemed to beckon him to enter upon 
the legal profession : and devoted himself to litera- 


‘are without number. 





ture, instruction, and St. Simonism. He pursued 
a highly respectable but not illustrious course as| 
homme de Lettres and professor, till the revolution | 
of 1830. The 27th July, 1830, found him in the, 
professor’s chair. He promptly went down into| 
the streets and assisted by his arm in the erection 
of the throne of the barricades which he has just 
assisted to overthrow. About this time he left the 
St. Simonians who were dividing into sects and 
adopting opinions which his good sense and honesty 
induced him to reject. H. Carnot made his first 
appearance in the Chamber of Deputies as repre- 
sentative of the 6th Arondissement of Paris, in 
1839. He took his seat on the extreme left and 
at once formed intimate political relations with Du- 
pont, Lafitte and Arago. He has always in the 
chamber shown himself a consistent liberal, but 
has acquired no distinction in the tribune. He has 
no very brilliant qualities, and has not, I fear, the 
high intelligence and statesman-like views, which 
united with his honesty of intention, would prevent 
his ranning by the side of Ledru-Rollin to perni- 
cious extremes. Carnot is dignified in manners, 
amiable and benevolent. If he errs it will not be: 
from ambition. It is not a demagogue who pro- 





fessing only his country’s end pursues only his 
own. 

Isaac Adolphe Cremieuz, provisional minister of 
Justice, is an appearance the least prepossessing 
and least imposing of the members of the New 
Government. Diminutive in statue, his crisp im- 
practicable locks, his small turned-up. nose, half 
opened mouth, and repulsive physiognomy, give 
him the distinction of being a very, very ugly man. 
His insignificant person is clothed in the most slov- 
enly manner, in utter contempt of the mode: and 
his whole bearing and air is that of an essentially 
vulgar and low-bred man. How unlike his tall, 
graceful, elegant, exquisitely dressed and distingué 
colleague de Lamartine! France could not produce 
two persons less resembling in appearance than 
the courtly Lamartine and the democrat Cremieux. 
Bat if the ugliness of M. Cremieux is incontesti- 
ble, his ability isequally so. After speaking fora 
few moments in a cause which claims his interest, 
his anditors insensibly forget the contemptible per- 
son of the orator, and borne away by a flood of 
impassioned and real eloquence, give to him the 
hearty and enthusiastic tribute of admiration. His 
triumphs of this sort at the bar and in the tribune 
M. Cremieux isa Jew: and 
was born at Nismes on the 30th April, 1796. He 
was a precocious genius, took premiums from all 
competitors at school where, from a very early age 
his prodigious memory and remarkable fluency of 
speech obtained for him the sobriquet of le petit 
avocat. The smart boy was of course destined to 
the bar. He studied Jaw at Aix, and in August, 
1817, was admitted avocat at the bar of Nismes, 
his native town. His success at the bar was 


prompt and of the most flattering character. He im- 


mediately rose to the head of his profession and ac- 
quired a reputation that made him known through- 
out France. Unamiable and unprepossessing as is 
his appearance the amiable and obliging disposi- 
tion of M. Cremieux made him a universal favorite. 
He immediately took the liberal side in politics 
and has ever been the consistent and able advocate 
at the bar and in the chamber of every cause, and 
every man that required a bold, chivalric and lib- 
eral defender. He was sent for from all parts of 
France to undertake the defence of political offend- 
ers. Not a man accused of republican tendencies, 
projects, not a journal that make itself feared by 
government, could be brought before the tribunals 
of the country but the petit avocat was forthwith 
sent for, and in almost every case the accused was 
triumphantly acquitted. In 1830 he removed to 
Paris and at once took rank at the head of the 
Court of Appeals. He had contributed powerfully 
to the revolution of 1830, and gave his frank and 
cordial adhesion to the constitutional monarchy 
which was then established: but when with La- 
fayette, Dupont, and Arago, and other patriots 
he saw that the promises of the charter were not 
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to be kept he abandoned the support of Louis 
Philippe, and has ever since been one of the most 
active and most efficient of the opposition. Since 
then he has hardly made a secret of his republican 
sympathies. He greatly increased his reputation 
and popularity by the bold letter which he ad- 
dressed to Louis Philippe in behalf of Curry, con- 
victed of revolutionary attempts soon after the 
accession of Louis Philippe. 

“‘ Sire,” exclaimed the intrepid advocate, “ let it 
not be said, that during your reign, a patriot’s head 
has rolled beneath the axe! King of the barricades 
of July! pardon the barricades of June! King of 
the people! Let not a child of the people die by 
the hand of the executioner for a political offence,” 
&c. Cremieux possesses in a high degree pro- 
fessional courage. Early in his career before re- 
moving to Paris, he was called to defend in the 
appeal an old officer of Napoleon who had been 
arrested and condemned for having shouted “ Vive 
1’Empereur!” and he thrilled his auditory by a 
daring and eloquent eulogy, thrown thus in the 
face of the functionaries of the Restoration, of those 
glorious armies which had borne the triumphant 
tri-color over nearly all the capitals of Europe. 
But perhaps his most distinguished success at the 
bar took place upon the occasion of the arrest of 
three young men who were charged with having pub- 
licly sung the Marseillaise. Cremieux of course 
flew to the defence. ‘It is not gentlemen of the 
jury,” said the orator, without the profoundest in- 
dignation that I have read a decree of accusation 
dragging before this court three citizens who have 
sung the Marseillaise. I declare it boldly—the 
Marseillaise is, in my opinion, one of the very finest 
songs which the political history of nations has 
preserved. The ancients would have erected 
statues to the poet who had found in a great crisis 
of the country so marvellous inspirations. While 
an illustrious captain of engineers * is organizing 
fourteen armies, which suddenly start like one man 
from our heaving soil, a simple citizen, inspired by 
his love of country, produces a hymn, a sublime 
hymn, which is soon chanted by every man from 
the Rhine to the Pyrennes, which is destined soon 
to waken ancient Egypt amid its sands, and whose 
terrible accents, high and Joud, will swell amid the 
tumult of battles—that hymn is the Marseillaise! 
It was its ery, “To arms, citizens!” that was 
raised simultaneously by a whole people of heroes! 
And it is this Marsetllaise that you have dared to 
drag before the tribunals! But you have not read 
it! Have you no French blood in your veins? 
No, no, they who censure the Marseillaise cannot 
have read it—they don’t know it, they don’t under- 
stand it! They think of nothing but the days of 
Terror—they confound the Marseillaise with the 
scaffold! Ah! without doubt more than one martyr 


* He alludes to Carnot the father of the present Min. of 
Pub. Instruction. 


Vout. XIV—46 





to Liberty has died singing the Marseillaise be- 
neath the very axe of the execotioner! But, gen- 
ilemen of the jury, that Marseillaise was the cry 
death to our enemies! It was the cry of salvation 
to our country! Honor then to the Marseillaise! 
Listen, gentlemen, and judge.” 


“LA MARSELLAISE. 


CHANT NATIONAL. 
I. 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de Gloire est arrivé: 

Contre nous, de la tyrannie 

L’ étendard sanglant est levé. 

Entendez-vous dans ces campagnes 

Mugir ces feroces soldats? 

Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 

Egorger vos fils et vos compagnes! 
Auxarmes! ( itoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons, marchons, qu’ un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 
Marchons, Marchons, qu’ un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 


‘* Que veut cette horde d’ esclaves 
De traitres, de rois conjurés? 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves 
Ces pers dés longtemps préparés ? 
Frangais! pour nous, ah! quel outrage! 
Quels transports il doit exciter! 
C’ est nous qu'on ose méditer 
De rendre a |’ antique esclavage ? 
Aux armes, Citoyens! &c. 


Ill. 


Quoi! des cohortes étrangéres 
Feraient la loi dans nos foyers! 
Quoi! des phalanges mercenaires 
Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ! 
Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées 
Nos fronts sous le jong se ploieraient : 
De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les maitres de nos destinées! 

Aux armes! Citoyens! &c. 


IV. 


Tremblez, tyrans, et vous perfides, 

L’ opprobre de tous les partis— 

Tremilez! vos projets parricides 

Vont enfin recevoir leur prix. 

Tont est soldat pour vous combattre 

S’ ils tombent nos jeunes héros, 

La France en produit de nouveaux 

Contre vous tout préts a se battre 
Aux Armes! Citoyens! &c. 


Vv. 


Francais, en guerriers magnanimes, 
Portez, ou retenez vos coups: 
Epargnez ces tristes victimes, 

A regret s’ armant contre nous. 
Mais ces despotes sanguinaires, 
Mais les complices de Bouillé, 
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Tous ces tigres qui, sang pitié 
Déchirent le sein de leur mére. 
Aux Armes! Citoyens! &c.” 


It is impossible to describe adequately the effect 
which the recitation of this spirited production had 
upon the court, jury and whole audience. Cre- 
mieux read it as well as Talma himself could have 
done—his little form dilated—his eye sparkled— 
his face blazed with feeling—the orator seemed 
actually inspired. At the fourth couplet every 
man in the house started to his feet, and held his 
breath till the recitation was completed. “ This— 
this”—concluded the orator, ‘* which has been de- 
clared criminal—criminal! Call it admirable! 
Call it sublime! Let us cradle our children, and 
lull them to sleep with the noble accents of the 
Marseillaise !” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the three young 
men were acquitted : and the triumph of Cremieux 
was complete. 

M. Cremieux entered the chamber of deputies 
in 1842 as one of the representation from the de- 
partment of the Inde-and-Loire. He would be 
hard to beat upon the stump in the United States, 
and during the reform agitation in France last year 
he was perhaps the ablest and most active. 

M. Cremieux has thus far every thing in his 
favor. He is universally liked and esteemed. 
Let us hope that in the wider career, upon which 
he has just entered, he will preserve his reputation 
as an honorable man and patriot, and entitle him- 
self to the lasting gratitude of his country. 


W. W. M. 





SONNETS. 
BY ALTON. 


I. 


On Receiving a Purse. 


How beautiful the work of Woman’s hand— 
E’er wearing on its face the sweet impress 
Of her own purity and loveliness ! 

Her rosy-fingers wave that Magic Wand 

E’en with whose slightest touch she may command, 
At the sweet pleasure of her will, to rise 
Enchantingly before the raptured eyes, 

The dazzling beauties of bright Fairy-land ! 

Fond Token! of the dear regard I hold, 
Well-favored, in her true and tender heart, 

Wert thou o’erflowing with the purest gold 
Thou coulds’t not be more valued than thou art : 

For me thou hast a treasure which will prove 

More precious far than gold a gentle being’s love !— 





II. 
With my Miniature. 


The world is false—oh basely false indeed, 

As oft, alas, too bitterly I’ve proved ! 

And those whom once most fervently I loved, 
Have caused my heart with deepest wounds to bleed! 
And she who held that heart—now haply freed, 

Th’ Original would tenderly behold, 

Until the rich man came, and then for gold 
’T was spurned : she deemed, to gain the golden meed, 
’T was light, indeed, to sacrifice a heart ! 

Ah, tho’ full many thus have ruthless been, 

I feel thou ’dst shrink to act a treacherous part : 

And, when thou look’st on it in lovely mien, 
Believe the tender love thou bearest me 
Is fondly answered by this heart to thee ! 


Charleston, S. C. 





THE FEUDAL ARMIES OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 


Our readers will recollect the discussion, by an able cor- 
respondent in our January number, of the battles of Crecy, 
Agincourt, &c. We commend the following article from 
another pen on the same subject—Ep. Mess. 


Epiror or Messencer: 


Dear Sir,—1 perceive that a flippant question, 
in a note of one of your correspondents, has led 
to a discussion of the reasons of the English suc- 
cesses at the battles of Cressy, Poictiers and 
Agincourt. ‘ How did the English manage to win 
these ancient battles against such odds ?” seems to 
your correspondent a good answer, thrown into 
the Yankee shape of question, to the allegation 
that, but for the Prussian forces, France would 
have won the field of Waterloo. The discussion 
that has arisen, however idly-stirred, is an inter- 
esting one. 

The great national cause of the English suc- 
cesses at Cressy, Poictiers and Agincourt, is to be 
found in the following passage from Lord Bacon’s 
“ True Greatness of Kingdoms.” 

“ Let States that aim at greatness take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast ; 
for that maketh the common subject grow to be a 
peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and 
in effect, but a gentleman’s laborer. Evenas you 
may see in coppice woods; if you leave your sta- 
dles too thick, you shall never have clean under- 
wood, but shrubs and bushes. So in countries, if 
the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be 
base; and you will bring it to that, that not the 
hundredth poll will be fit for an helmet; especially 
as to the infantry, which is the nerve of an army; 
and so there will be great population and little 
strength. This which I speak of hath been no 
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where better seen than by comparing of England 
and France; whereof England, though far less in 
territory and population, hath been, nevertheless, 
an overmatch; in regard the middle people of Eng- 
land make good soldiers which the peasants of 
France do not. And herein the device of King 
Henry VII. (whereof I have spoken largely in the 
history of his life) was profound and admirable ; 
in making farms and houses of husbandry of a 
standard; that is, maintained with such a propor- 
tion of land unto them as may breed a subject to 
live in convenient plenty, and no servile condition ; 
and to keep the plough in the hands of the owners 
and not mere hirelings. And thus, indeed, you 
shall attain to Virgil’s character which he gives to 
ancient Italy: ‘Terra potens armis atque ubere 
glebe.’ ” 

England not only cherished her yeomanry, of 
which class of population France, divided into the 
two extreme classes of nobles and peasants, was 
wholly devoid, but looked carefully to its instruc- 
tion in the use of that most formidable of ancient 
weapons, the bow. Legislation, and prizes award- 
ed by kings and the great peers, filled rural Eng- 
land with archers able to strike the smallest mark 
at long distances, and to pierce any but the very 
best Italian armor of the men-at-arms. 

Of the particular causes of the English suc- 
cesses in the ancient battles, Froissart gives a very 
clear account in telling the stories of Cressy and 
Poictiers. The English were commanded at Cres- 
sy by Edward III., a gallant knight and eminent 
general, and his son the Black Prince, with the 
renowned earls of Warwick and Oxford, fought in 
the van. So generalled, the English fought with 
the utmost precision, good order, and effect of dis- 
cipline. An instance of this strict order is, in the 
following statement of Froissart : ‘* The same day 
the French king had given a great black courser 
to Sir John of Hainault, who made the Lord of 
Fussels to ride on him and bear his banner; the 
same horse was taken restiff, and brought him 
through all the scouts of the English; and as he 
would have returned again he fell into a great dike 
and was much hurt, and he would have died there 
if his page had not been present, who followed him 
through all the divisions, and saw where his mas- 
ter lay in the dike, with no other obstruction ex- 
cept his horse, for the Englishmen would not issue 
out of their ranks for the sake of taking any pri- 
soner; then the page alighted in front of the Eng- 
lish and relieved his master and bore him off.” 

The French on the other hand were very badly 
commanded. Philip, their king, was a poor gen- 
eral, perhaps even a craven. Froissart says that 
on “riding forward toward the Englishmen his 
blood changed.” Whether this means that he 
showed a cowardly fear is not certain, but Frois- 
sart gives him no credit, and he delighted to give 
it to kings, anywhere for one gallant action. But 





the whole account of the battle of the French 
makes it clear that they were miserably command- 
ed. As they were advancing from Abbeville to 
the position of the English, the king (Philip) 
changed his design, determined to postpone the at- 
tack until morning, and ordered a halt and encamp- 
ment. Froissart says: “* The foremost stood still 
and would have abided but those who were behind 
would not but rode forward, and said that they 
would in no wise halt till they had advanced to the 
front; and when the front saw the rear advanced 
they continued to proceed ; so that neither the king 
nor his marshals could rule them. So they pro- 
ceeded without any order until they came in sight 
of their enemies; and as soon asthe foremost saw 
them they retreated in disorder; at which those in 
the rear were astonished and terrified, and thought 
that the foremost company had been fighting : then 
they might have had leisure and room to have gone 
forward if they had wished: some advanced and 
others remained still,” &c. 

If this is not a picture of an ill-commanded mil- 
itary ‘‘ rabble” there never was one. 

Again, at this battle of Cressy, the English, 
under the wise and hardy generalship of which I 
have spoken, were posted at great advantage. 

Moreover they numbered a large force, in pro- 
portion to their muster-roll, of the best archers of 
their country, renowned as it was for unapproach- 
able excellence in this department of military 
strength ; against which terrible array of bowmen 
the French had no similar force to oppose except 
their ‘“‘ Genoese cross-bowmen” who came into bat- 
tle “so fatigued,” “ Froissart says, “ with march- 
ing on foot that day six leagues, armed with their 
cross-bows, that they said to their constables, ‘ we 
are not well ordered to fight this day, for we are 
not in a fit condition to do any great deed of arms, 
we have more need of rest.’” These Genoese 
became very soon so disorderly and mutinous that 
the French men-at-arms assailed them as enemies, 
rode on amongst “the rascal rout” hacking and 
hewing, whilst upon the mass so confused, fell the 
“fiery hail” of the English cloth-yard shafts, 
“piercing through heads, arms, and breasts.” A 
small advantage may be mentioned here: the Eng- 
lish shot with the sun at their backs and conse- 
quently shining into the faces of their enemies. 

Finally the chivalry and stout yeomen of Eng- 
land fought a battle of despair, whilst France might 
fail in the one attempt, fall back safely, and come 
on again at better occasion. It was with such sug- 
gestions that Sir John of Hainault, cheered the 
French king. ‘If you have received a loss at this 
time you will recover it again at another season.” 
The English, 1 say, fought a battle of despair. 
They stood as one to eight against their enemies. 
They fought chained in by the towns, strong for- 
tresses, and teeming population of their enemy, 
and only victory could break the chain. Defeat in 
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the face of such a muster of the military of France 
must result in annihilation. But it was the despair 
which stimulates to superhuman action, not that) 
which depresses valor. Even the English yeo- 
man, desperate of winning a day against such vast | 
odds, had kindled his nature to a lordly pitch, and | 
was only ambitions to die like the gallant gentle- 
man who dismounted from his war horse, unbuckled 
his spurs and took post by his side. 

These are the causes of the English success on 
the field of Cressy; and they apply, in principal, 
to the victories of Poictiers and Agincourt. In 
these latter battles the English were commanded 
by the greatest generals in the world—the Black 
Prince and Henry V. In both battles great ad- 
vantage of position was taken, hedges, stakes and 
ditcles made a means of defence against the charg- 
ing horse of the enemy. In both the bowmen, pro- 
tected in their position, shot for the honor of Eng- 
land, and did terrible execution. In both the Eng- 
lish were so far out-numbered that nothing but the 
memory of Cressy at Poictiers, and of Cressy and 
Poictiers at Agincourt, opened a hope to victory ; 
and such memories, in preventing despair, did not, 
we may be sure, depress valor. Finally in both 
the enemy was a disjointed force, chiefly of pea- 
santry, led on in a tumultuous manner. John, of 
France, did his devoir as a good knight at Poic- 
tiers, but there is not a word in any history com- 
plimentary to his wisdom and skill as a leader. 

There is nothing in these battles, gained by Eng- 
land against great odds, to show that the French 
were (even at that day of the highest renown in| 
arms of the “ fierce islanders”) constitutionally in- 
ferior as a race, in the manly virtues and powers, 
to the English. The lower classes in England 
and France presented, for the causes which Lord 
Bacon has stated, the difference between a hardy 
martial yeomanry, and a debased peasantry; but 
it was not the better blood but the better institu- 
tions that gave superiority to the Englishman. 
Where not debased into sullen indifference to honor 
and love of country, the French character equalled 
the English or any other. Froissart is full of 
proof of this. The knights and squires of France 
were inferiur to none onearth. It was the delight 
of the chivalry of England to mate in deeds of 
arms, claiming or achieving no superiority with 
their “gentle enemies.» Sir Eustace, of Rybe- 
mont, struck the third Edward to his knee ina fair, 
encounter of swords under Calais; the king, like 
a gentleman, gave him much honor and a chaplet 
of pearls for the good blow, saying that he was the 
best knight he had ever interchanged buffets with. 
At Sandingfeld five Freneh knights held open lists 
and gave courteous reception, for love of arms, to 
the chivalry of all christendom, and running sev- 
eral hundred courses, did gallantly in all, losing 
honor in none. Some scores of enterprising Eng- 





lishmen went off the worse for their powers. After 





the battle of Poictiers, “Sir Edward, of Roucy,” 
Froissart tells us “fled alone * * * * was 
pursued by an English knight who continually 
cried to him ‘turn again, Sir Knight, it is a shame 
to fly away in this manner ;’ then the knight turned 
back”’—and, to curtail Froissart’s story, unhorsed 
the English pursuer, and, turning the tables, took 
him prisoner. ‘ A squire of Picardy,” in the same 
rout, “called John de Helenes,” did a similar deed 
in turning and, man to man, making a captive of 
the Lord Berkeley who pursued him. The pages 
of Froissart abound with proof of this sort, that 
Frenchman and Englishman (practice in military 
exercises, and the influences of honor being the 
same) were any thing but the monkey and lion, 
which a purblind conceit had made some English- 
men believe them to have been, and to be. 

But whatever effect the inferiority of the French 
peasantry to the English yeomanry may have had 
upon the issue of the ancient battles at Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt—no argument can be 
drawn from it at all bearing upon the issue of the 
battle of Waterloo. Napoleon’s gallant conscripts, 
burning with martial ardor, were very different 
from the ancient base and ignoble peasantry. The 
English might well have won Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, and lost Waterloo. France had 
greatly changed from her ancient condition as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, in 1648, found the country 
“very full of money—silver and gold—the towns 
and villages not decaying, but the houses full of 
people, and the streets swarming with children, 
which no man could well believe but he that saw 
it.’ The French Revolution removed the last 
traces of that oppressive and debasing ‘predomi- 
nance of the high over the low, to which so wise 
a man as Lord Bacon traced the weakness of 
France in her wars with England. I repeat that 
France might have very well, under one condition 
of the manhood of her population, lost the ancient 
battles, and yet under another won Waterloo. 
Whether she had done so, or would have done so, 
bat for the Prussians is another question, and one 
with which I have nothing to do. I am only an- 
swering the argument of the writer of the note, 
who asked you the question about these ancient 
battles. 

In conclusion I have little more to say than that 
I have the greatest admiration for England, ancient 
and modern. The Portuguese ambassador at the 
court of Cromwell, rejoicing in the name, hard to 
write, of Don Juan Roderiguez de Saa Meneses, 
Conde de Penaguaia, presented the Protector with 
a panegyric of him, written in Latin by a learned Je- 
suit, chaplain of the embassy—a panegyric which 
has been considered so fine, as to be worthy of be- 
ing attributed to “ Mr. John Milton, Latin secre- 
tary to Cromwell ;” in this panegyric England is 
nobly eulogized as ** a generous country, the mother 
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of heroes, the region of palms, the seat of laurels, 
the mount of trophies, whose hills and promonto- 
ries are crowned with spoils gathered from her nu- 


merous enemies.” 


] adopt the terms of this proud and nobly ex- 
pressed eulogy ; but why for the glory of Eng- 
land should we decry other nations? Why should 
we be bound, in our raptures, to pronounce one 
Englishman equal to three (or, taking the odds of 


Cressy, eight) Frenchmen ? 





HOPE. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 


I saw a beauteous maiden once, 
At that bewitching hour, 

Just when the fragrant bud of youth 
ls bursting into flower ; 

A}l the bright spirits which attend 
That blossoming were there— 

The sparkling of their radiant wings 
Like sunlight made the air. 


Sweet Innocence, that fairest charm, 
Was in her bosom shrined, 

With Joy which ne’er bad known a grief 
In rosy bondage twined ; 

Beauty her dazzling diadem 
Wove ’mid her braided hair, 

While Grace her robe of loveliness 
F lung round her form so fair. 


Then Genius waved his magic wand 
And in her eyes had birth 

A light which beauty could not give, 
A light not born of earth, 

And peace, fair Virtue’s lov’liest child, 
Brought her pure offering, 

And Hope’s irradiant form was near 
With rainbow-tinted wing. 


She, to the maiden fairest seemed, 
Of all that brilliant throng, 

With ever new delight was heard 
Her sweet alluring song, 

For her bright fingers seemed to draw 
Aside that curtain vast, 

Beyond whose wide mysterious folds 

No eye was ever cast. 


Fair, in the glowing distance, rose 
Her amaranthine bowers, 

O’erhung by Summer's cloudless skies, 
Decked with unfading flowers, 

And Love, that sweetest dream of youth, 
Amid the roses lay : 

Oh! as the maiden gazed, Hope’s smile 
Seemed brighter than the day. 





Long years passed on, again | saw 
That maiden’s graceful form, 

Ah! what a change, her sunny head 
Had bowed beneath the storm, 
With eager fingers she had grasped 

The joy of young love born; 
With sick’ning anguish she had felt 
That rose concealed a thorn. 


Yes, scattered were the dreams of youth, 
Faded Love’s magic flower 

Beneath that grief Hope seemed to lie 
Bereft of all her power; 

But when the first wild burst was o’er 
She spoke with fervent tone, 

(While pointing where the dazzling spires 
Of Fame's high temple shone.) 


The fading of Love’s myrtle wreath 
Has round thee cast a shade; 
The laurel crown by Genius won 
Will never, never fade: 
And oh! Love's brightest, sweetest dream 
A joy could never bring, 
Like that which ever richly glows 
’Neath Fame’s majestic wing. 


While Hope thus spoke the brilliant fire 
Of Intellect awoke, 

The pale cheek flushed, while from her lip 
These thrilling numbers broke ; 

Yes! I will cast away the links 
Of love’s delusive chains, 

l'll bow before the starry shrine 
Where Godlike genius reigns: 


And I will weave, of burning song, 
Those links which bind the soul, 

While quickened breath, and flashing eye 
Acknowledge Mind's control : 

Then Joy, long fled this weary heart, 
Again will take his rest 

—Folding his golden pinions—in 
The temple of my breast. 


Again years passed, and time had stolen 
That maiden’s youthful bloom ; 

While withered hopes, and blighted love 
Had been her early doom. 

*Tis true that on her pallid brow 
Shone Fame’s ennobling wreath ; 

But ah! the anguished brain that throbbed 
Its sparkling leaves beneath. 


See! while I gaze, pale Mem'ry comes 
And holds her magic glass, 

And bygone hours, a mournful train 
In silent order pass, 

She sees the days of happy youth 
When Hope had known no blight, 

And when love's song had thrilled her breast 
With visions of delight. 


And when love’s golden lyre was struck 
By disappointment’s hand, 

While, by the broken chords, despair 
Took his bewildering stand, 
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She turns away, her hands she clasps 
And wildly cries oh! Fame, 

Now, in this wretched hour, I feel 
That thou art but a name! 


Though when I strike my spirit’s chords 
The lofty streams which flow, 

Thence in free burning numbers make 
A thousand bosoms glow. 

Fame, does thy diamond chalice hold 
Of Lethe’s stream, a part ? 

Can thy proud coronal bind up 
A lonely, broken heart? 


Oh Hope! thou false delusive shade, 
E’en from this very hour 

I'll throw thy lustrous fetters by 
No more to own their power ; 

But as she spoke a vision rose 
Before her wond'ring sight ; 

A female form with golden hair, 
And eyes of cloudless light. 


Like Hope she seemed, but oh! more fair 
Was her seraphic brow, 
While on her snowy pinions lay 
A pure celestial glow, 
And prostrate at her radiant side 
A shrouded form is seen ; 
In trembling awe the lady asks 
What can this vision mean? 


Mortal! the precious spell of hope, 
Oh! do not cast from thee, 

But let the sorrows of thy soul 
Before my presence flee, 

I am the Hope of Heaven, but bend 
Beneath my gentle sway, 

And from the careworn paths of earth 
Thy soul I'll lead away. 


My shadow, earthly Hope, now bent 
In silence at my side, 
The wreaths which she did give to thee 
Were swept by sorrow’s tide. 
But the fair garlands in my hand 
*T wine flowers that ne’er will fade, 
They'll bloom amid the icy air 
By death's dread shadow made. 


This wreath will make earth’s hopesseem dim, 
’T will check sad mem'ry’s sigh 
When o’er the hours of vanished joys 
She casts a tearful eye, 
*T will take from sorrow’s piercing dart 
Its most envenomed sting, 
And round the darkened bed of pain 
A beauteous halo fling. 


The lady paused, but Faith drew nigh, 
The precious wreath she placed, 
Upon the downcast brow where care 
His own dark name had traced. 
Then joy amid the dewy flowers 
His home of beauty made, 
And peace in tranquil loveliness 
Slept ’neath their balmy shade. 


Independence, Mo., May 3, 1848. 





OLD MAGAZINES. 


In loitering through a gallery, where on either 
side we see the prim portraits of our grandmothers, 
or where the canvas introduces to our acquaint- 
ance queer old gentlemen in powdered wigs and 
small-clothes, we seem to be transported back, as 
it were, to the “little day” in which they lived and 
to quite forget the scenes of the busy world around 
us. Right pleasant is it at such a time, to muse 
on the faded splendors of the past,—to recall the 
memories of happy hours, “ departed, never to re- 
turn.” With us, the same feeling is produced in 
turning over the pages of an old magazine. We 
love to open the volume as a time-worn portal, that 
discloses to our view apartments long shut out from 
human observation. We love to linger among the 
records that are enshrined—we may rather say en- 
sepulchred—therein, and bringing. them forward 
once again to the light, to read over the story they 
contain. And in this dreamy, unprofitable sort of 
studious relaxation, we pass at least half of the 
reading hours of our existence. 

There is before us at this moment a goodly vol- 
ume of magazine literature, not remarkable, it is 
true, for exceeding age,—although it goes back 
three and sixty years into the dim regions of thie 
past,—but still embodying so much curious infor- 
mation and presenting sv accurate a reflection of the 
** form and pressure” of the time, that we propose to 
discourse a little on it, ‘* by way of remembrance.” 
It is entitled ‘“‘ The European Magazine, and Lon- 
don Review ; containing the Literature, History, 
Politics, Arts, Manners and Amusements of the 
Age. Simul et jucunda et idoneadicere vitae. By 
the Philological Society of London. Vol. VII. 
for 1785. London. Printed for Scatcherd & 
Whitaker. Ave-Maria Lane and I. Sewell in 
Cornhill.” 1785! But two generations of men 
have passed away since that period and yet what 
events have transpired on the earth in the interval ! 
It may be regarded, perhaps, as the dawn of anew 
era in human affairs, as the connecting link be- 
tween the present and the oldentime. The Amer- 
ican, who looks back to it, will feel a pardonable 
pride in the patriotic associations with which it is 
connected, he will think first of the position of his 
country, just then acknowledged as independent by 
the powers of Europe, and if he be “ of imagina- 
tion all compact,” he will indulge in an ornitholog- 
ical rapture over the American eagle, newly fledg- 
ed, that was just then mounting to the face of the 
sun. 1785! Through what a long vista do we 
see its characters and itsincidents! What simple, 
old-fashioned people they were, who moved about 
in the twilight of the eighteenth century! Who 
then had heard the melodies of Bellini, or seen 
the light of science and olefiant gas shed upon the 
darkness of Piccadilly, or rumbled at the rate of 
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forty miles an hour over a vast continent, or talked 
by lightning with a friend in a distant empire ? 
London was indeed at that time a huge metropolis, 
as it has since been described, 


«A mighty mass of brick and smoke and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through the sea-coal canopy,” 


but where among those masts could be seen the 
smoke-stack of a steamer, where then was the phi- 
losopher Punch, who now edifies weekly the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and where could be found that won- 
drous salon of fashion, 


** Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An earthly paradise of ‘Or Molu”? 


These things were not. Oh unlucky race,—bis 
terque unfortunati,—to have lived before Napoleon 
had reformed the tactics of the continent, or Brum- 
mell the neckcloths of Grosvenor Square,—to have 
passed away from the scene of action in ignorance 
of railroads and without an acquaintance with the 


present ! 





Waverley Novels! 

Let us look a little more closely, however, at 
1785, through the medium of the European Mag- 
azine. We manage things much better than did 
the good people of that day, and yet we shall find 
England then a wonderful nation, making large 
improvements in the arts, great in council and in 
action, and with “ manners and amusements” so 
congenial to our tastes, that we could wish to have 
participated in their enjoyment. 

Perhaps we might search in vain through all his- 
tory for a period so remarkable for great men, as 
that of which 1785 isa part. A glance at our own 
annals will convince us of this. Washington, 
Franklin, Henry, Adams, Hancock and Jefferson 
are names belonging to that period and names which 
the world “ will not willingly let die.” A glance 
at the annals of England will confirm us in the 
opinion. She had not, indeed, any man, whose 
character would stand in comparison with Wash- 
ington. The only man in English history who fur- 
nishes any parallel to Washington had fallen on the 


field of Chalgrove one hundred and forty-two years 


before. But there were, in 1785, prominent in her 
cabinet and distinguished in her parliamentary de- 





There was Windham, who has been 
well described as “the finest gentleman of the 


age—his form developed by every manly exer- 


cise—his face beaming with intelligence and spir- 
it.” There might be seen a very young man of re- 
markable stateliness of person and quiet dignity of 
deportment, who had not yet heard his own voice 
in the hall, but who was destined to wield the scep- 
ter of resistless eloquence,—Charles Grey. On 
the benches of the opposition, the leader of his 
party, was the burly form of Fox, known out of 
doors by his slouched white hat and his unfashion- 
ionable coat,—Fox, whose countenance always 
thoughtful, even amid the symposia of the clubs, 
was strikingly so in the fervorof discussion. Prom- 
inent among the greatest was one, who, although it 
has been said of him thzt 


“too deep for his hearers he went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining,” 


was yet the most splendid orator of modern times, 
the renowned Edmund Burke. There, too, was 
Pitt, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, Pre- 
mier of the Realm, combatting against majorities 
with his impassioned declamation and ready for any 
emergency in which he might be placed. But per- 
haps the most singular genius of all, who sat on 
that floor, was poor Sheridan, an antithesis in him- 
self, full of wine and wit, firing epigrams into the 
ministry and lashing their measures with his mer- 
ciless ridicule ; who, with all his frivolities and ex- 
travagance, had such kindly affections and such 
generous traits of character, that we can never 
find it in our heart to condemn him. 

All, who are familiar with the political history 
of that day, will recollect the excitement growing 
out of the Westminster Election. It occurred just 
after the dissolution of Parliament by Mr. Pitt in 
1784, and resulted after a violent struggle of forty- 
seven days in the return of Mr. Fox. Upon this 
election all the resources of the Whig Party had 
‘been brought to bear. But perhaps no wing of 
that party was so effective as that lovely coterie of 
female politicians, in the uniform of the buff and 
blue, who carried on the war with the light artille- 
ry of smiles and bon-mots from behind the tapes- 
tries of Carlton House. This splendid mansion 





was the theater of their triumphs. There they 


poms affairs of State and won over inexperi- 


enced young men to the liberal side. There they 


bates, men who gave direction and impulse to the | ate good suppers and arranged political tmbroglios. 


whole course of human affairs and whose speeches 


present the best models of English composition. 


Sir Walter Scott and Sir James Mackintosh were 


‘In the bustle of the Westminster election, it is re- 
‘corded that these fair politicians, descending from 


‘their gilded eminence, took up the cause of Mr. 


boys at their books in Edinburgh, Mr. Canning | Fox among the people and sometimes even bartered 


was making Latin hexameters at Eton and Burns| kisses for votes. 
was at the plow, but characters who figured more triumphed. 


However this may be, Mr. Fox 
We recur to this election, because we 


largely than even they, were then in the vigor of| are reminded of it by the Parliamentary Report of 


manhood and in the plenitude of their fame. What| the European Magazine. 
a spectacle did the House of Commons at that time contested by Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. 


The return having been 
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Fox was not allowed to take his seat for West- 
minster, but entered Parliament as a member fora 
Scotch borough. In the meantime, a scrutiny of 
the polls was demanded by the unsuccessful candi- 
date and the High Bailiff refused to make a re- 
turn. Upon this proceedings were had from time 
to time in the House of Commons; portions of 
which we quote. 


“ Feb. 4. 


“Mr. Welbore Ellis moved, that the order of 
the day for the attendance of the High Bailiff and 
his counsel be read ; which being done, he said his 
reason for making such motion was, that having 
Jearned thata Right Hon. Gentleman, who was 
very materially interested in this business, and with- 
out whose presence it would, in his opinion, be un- 
generous to proceed, had met with a disagreeable 
accident (straining the tendon Achilles) which pre- 
vented his attendance that day, he trusted, there- 
fore, to the candour and generosity of the House in 
not objecting to the motion he intended to make, 
which was, that the order just read be postponed 
to Tuesday next. The surgeon who attended Mr. 
Fox advised him not to stir abroad for three or four 
days at least, otherwise the consequences might be 
very disagreeable. 

“Mr. Pitt said, he was much concerned for the 
indisposition of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who 
was materially interested in the business of the 
day. He could not, however, see any reason why 
the absence of the Right Hon. Gentleman should 
be deemed sufficient grounds for postponing it, 
when the absence of those who were equally con- 
cerned with him must be dispensed with. He 
should not, however, have any objection to the 
Hon. Gentleman’s motion, if he thought the busi- 
ness would be brought forward on Tuesday with- 
out further delay. It was as much the wish of the 
other gentlemen concerned to bring it to a eonclu- 
sion, as it was of Mr. Fox or his friends. 

“Mr. Pelham thought it a question of so much 
importance, that it concerned not only the citizens 
of Westminster, but also the constituents of every 
representative in the kingdom. It involved in ita 
great variety of constitutional questions. Gentle- 
men boasted much of a parliamentary reform, but 
he was fearful their professions were not sincere ; 
this, however, a short time would discover. 

“Mr. Pitt admitted the importance of the ques- 
tion ; but with regard to the hypothetical questions 
put to him, respecting his declaration of a parlia- 
mentary reform, he could only say. that whatever 
opinion gentlemen might entertain of the sincerity 
of his wishes for sacha measure, he certainly hoped 
that those who are doubtful of it, and at the same 
time pretending to be supporters of a reform, may 
not be less sincere. 

“Mr. Burke lamented the absence of his Right 
Hon. friend, who, he said, was so severely hurt, 
that it was by his surgeon pronounced unsafe for | 
him to stir abroad for some days ; he had seen him 
the night before, when he was so very ill as not to 
be able to walk without the support of some other 

erson. ‘The question, as moved by Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, was then put and carried.” 


Again on the 9th Feb. the subject was taken up. 





We clip the following proceedings from the Jour- 


nal, regretting the very meager nature of the re- 
port and italicising a passage. 


“ After a very long argumentative speech, Mr. 
Ellis moved, ‘ That Thomas Corbett, Esq. High 
Bailiff of the city of Westminster, be ordered to 
make an immediate return of the persons legally 
chosen to represent that city in Parliament.’ 

“Mr. Pelham seconded the motion, and follow- 
ed Mr. Ellis in many of his arguments, which he 
thought were such as ought to induce the House to 
order the High Bailiff to make an immediate re- 


| tarn. 


“Lord Mulgrave followed Mr. Pelham. The 
noble Lord attacked Mr. Fox with remarkable se- 
verity.” 

* o . a 

**Mr. Sheridan, in a speech replete with wit, 
disclaimed also any idea of delay, or artificial pro- 
longation of the scrutiny on the part of his friend; 
and in a vein of irony animadverted on the speech 
of the noble Lord (Mulgrave), who, he said, had 
laid down many positions that were unfounded. 
He concluded with some sarcastic observations on 
the Minister and his measures.” . 

* * * 


“Mr. Wyndham delivered his maiden speech 


much in faver of Mr. Fox, and reprobated the scru- 


tiny in strong manly terms. 

“Mr. Fox began a speech of two hours, hy com- 
plimenting the House on the acquisition of such a 
speaker as Mr. Wyndham promised to make. He 
was then very severe on Lord Mulgrave, and in- 
sisted that no man but his Lordship would have 
said that the Westminster scrutiny was not con- 
nected with a Parliamentary reform. * * * 
He concluded with assuring the Minister that the 
business would not end on that night, for he should 
renew it in the Westminster petition ; and it would 
not be given up while a shilling remained, (he did 
not mean of his own, for God knew his last might 
soon be gone) but while his party had power to 
support it. He was then extremely severe on Mr. 
Pitt, whom he said he never expected to see the 
champion for destroying the liberties of his coun- 
ry. 
“ At six o'clock in the morning the Elouse divi- 
ded, when there appeared, 


ot 


For continuing the scrutiny 174 
Against it _— 135 
Majority 39 


“ The High Bailiff was then called in, and the 
Speaker read the order of the House for his pro- 
ceeding with all possible dispatch in the scratiny.” 


After occupying much of the time of the House 
on several subsequent occasions, we find it at last 
disposed of, by the admission of Lord Hood and 
Mr. Fox on the 4thof March. “ The return made 
by the High Bailiff was in favor of Lord Hood 
and Mr. Fox, as follows: 


No. on the poll. 
For Lord Hood, 6588 6694 
“ Hon.C. J. Fox, 6126 6234 
“ Sir Cecil Wray, 5895 5998” 


The Reporter adds in a Note—** Thus at an ex- 
pence of above 20,000]. after a scrutiny of eight 
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months, Sir Cecil Wray appears to have gained 


FIVE votes on Mr. Fox’s number !—And thus dis- 


gracefully ended the Westminster scrutiny !” 


About the same time, we have a statement of 
Mr. Burke’s famous speech on the liquidation of | 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. 


“Mr. Burke was up near two hours; he as usual 
entered very fully into the crimes, &c. of the Com- 
pany’s servants in India; and insisted that the whole 
of the learned Gentleman’s defence was nothing | 
more than the varnish of deception ; that the new 
Board had begun their measures in imbecility and 
would end them in ruin. He read a variety of ex- 
tracts from different India papers, and from a late 
pamphlet, published by Debrett; he also read a 
letter from the Nabob of Arcot to the Court of Di- 
rectors; wherein he stated that their Servants in 
India, without large salaries, and carrying on no 
trade, in a few years enriched themselves contrary 
to the interest of the Company, and at its expence, 
by fraud, plunder, and rapine, and then retired to 
England with their wages of iniquity.” 





A few days afterwards, on the consideration of 
some bill with reference to the Sub-G@ommission- 
ers of Accounts, we are informed that 


“Mr. Sheridan made his promised objections to 
the bill. He entered into a most ingenious argu- 
ment, to prove that the clauses were most loosely 
penned in respect to law; and that they were un- 
necessary, absurd, and dangerous. They were un- 
necessary, because the Board of Treasury in par- 
ticular was armed with full and sufficient powers 
to correct all abuses in its own departments, if the 
members of that board attended properly to their 
duty. He desired, he said, that only Tree words 
of the minutes might be read, at the time when the 
Duke of Portland was in office. The clerk read, 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, Lord John Cav- 
endish, and Frederic Montague present, and then 
he read the minutes. This, Mr. Sheridan said, 
was to shew that an intention existed at that time 
to make such enquiries into the subordinate offices 
as would effectually tend to every purpose which 
the right honoaorable Gentleman could fairly mean 
by the present bill. In respect to the powers with 
which the new Sub-Commissioners are armed, 
there was something, as he already said, truly ri- 
diculous and very alarming. They were made 
both Judge and Jury; they were authorised to en- 
force the attendance of men, women, and children 
of all ages, and of all descriptions, from east to 
west, and from north to south, of Britain; either 
to enquire whether the Clerk of the Treasury, or 
a pediar in Cornwall, had done wrong by exacting 
a shilling as an improper fee in the one place, or 
by cheating government in a licence in the other. 
Nay, they were empowered to call upon the high- 
est men in office. ‘They could enforce a member 
(the power was so unlimited) to leave the House 
to give evidence wherever they sat; or if in sum- | 
mer they chose to go and examine a hawker, near 
the sea shore, they might insist upon the Speaker's 
attending them at Brighthelmstone, or at any other 
walering-place wherever convenience or pleasure 
might lead these mighty men.” 
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the same wit that dazzles us in the dialogues of 
Acres and David. 
But it is time that we should leave the lofty 


regions of Parliament, and turn to other depart- 


ments of the European Magazine. We shall 
find, in our discursive and desultory ramble through 
its pages, walks more inviting than the arid 
field of politics. We must present, however, be- 
fore quitting State affairs, a very extraordinary 
performance in verse, which belongs rather to Mi- 
nerva than the Muses, and may properly come under 
the political head. The reader will observe that 
it establishes the fact that poets are not always 
vales, or prophets. It is entitled an 


ODE for the NEW-YEAR, 
As performed before their MAJESTIES. 
Written by Wittiam WuitTeneap, Esq. Poet-Laureat. 


And set to Music by Mr. STANLEY. 


ELUSIVE is the Poet’s dream, 
Or does prophetic truth inspire 
The zeal which prompts the glowing theme, 
And animates th’ according lyre ! 


Trust the Muse, her eye commands 
Distant times and distant lands ; 
Through bursting clouds, in op’ning skies, 
Sees from discord union rise ; 

And friendship binds unwilling foes 

In firmer ties than duty knows. 


Torn rudely from its parent tree, 
Yon Scion rising in the West 
Will soon its genuine glory see, 
And court again the fost’ring breast, 
Whose nurture gave its powers to spread, 
And feel their force, and lift an alien head ; 


The parent tree when storms impend, 
Shall own affection’s warmth again, 
Again its fost’ring aid shall lend, 
Nor hear the suppliant plead in vain ; 
Shall stretch protecting branches round, 
Extend the shelter, and forget the wound. 


That a poet-laureate in 1785, two years after 
Cornwallis gave up his sword to the American 
commander at Yorktown, should predict that the 
people of this country would ever return to a state 
of colonial subjection to England, is one of those 
* flattering unctions” to majesty that only “ poets- 
laureate” can apply. 

We cannot recur to the dramatic criticisms of 
that day without a regret for the degenerate char- 
acter of our own stage: the more, perhaps, be- 
cause we are inclined to favor theatrical exhibi- 
tions as affording a rational source of amusement. 
Charles Lamb, in one of his inimitable Essays, has 
recorded his impressions of his “ first play,” and 
we confess with Elia to a prejudice, * e’en from our 
boyish days,” in favor of the footlights and the or- 
ange peel and that mysterious curtain which shuts 





In this most unsatisfactory sketch, we recognize 


Vor. XIV—-47 


out from our view the shock of armies and “ the 
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death of Kings.” As conservators of the public | 
morals, however, we are forced to place the im- 
press of our condemnation upon the licentious ap- 
pliances of the modern play-house, and to sigh for 
the retrogradation in public taste, which has driven 
from the stage the humanities of Shakspere and 
suffered Harlequin to “usurp Apollu’s place.” 
Too true is it, as a contemporary satirist has said, 
that the popular entertainments of this enlighten- 
ed (!) day have introduced to our notice 


“ Vaulters, who rightly served at home, perchance, 
Had dangled from the rope on which they dance ; 
Dwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all that yield content, 
Where Sin holds Carnival and Wit keeps Lent.” 


For now, (to continue the quotation,) 


“To Doctor Logic’s wit our sons give ear ; 
They have no time for HAMLET or for Lear, 
Our daughters turn from gentle JuLIET’s wo, 
To count the twirls of ALMAVIVA’s toe.” 


How different was it in 1785! Then the drama, 
purified by a correct taste from the vile produc- 
tions of Congreve and Wycherley, was under the 
patronage of moral and religious men. The great 
Dr. Johnson,* who died but a few days before the 
opening of that year, did not disdain to witness 
its representations and had himself written a trag- 
edy, in which Garrick appeared, (Trene,) and in 
which the principal female character is strangled 
upon the stage. The most refined and virtuous 
classes of society went tothe play. They delight- 
ed to hear the philosophy of Hamlet, to see the 
noble rage of Lear, to applaud the filial affection 
of Cordelia, to be startled with the development of 
guilt in the breast of Lady Macbeth. And well 
might they appreciate those representations, for the 
genius of the Kembles was then swaying at will 
the feelings of London. From the “ Theatrical 
Journal” of the European Magazine, we quote this 
notice : 


“ Wednesday, Feb. 2. Shakspeare’s Macbeth 
was performed for the benefit of Mrs. Siddons ; 
and she appeared for the first time in London, in 
the part of Lady Macbeth. 

“Though there is a similarity to herself in Mrs. 
Siddons’ manner of performing every part, which 
would render a frequent attendance on her much 
more tiresome to us than the more varied perfor- 
mance of inferior actors, yet the congeniality be- 


* Dr. Johnson would seem somewhat inconsistent in his 
views in relation to the Drama. Boswell mentions several 
instances of his rebuking in severe terms the histrionic 
profession. On one occasion an Irish gentleman, convers- 
ing with him on the subject, asked him if he had seen the 
best French players. Jounson—“ Players, sir! 1 look 
on them as no better than creatures set upon tables and 
joint stools, to make faces and produce laughter, like daa- 
cing dogs.” “ But, sir, you will allow that some players 
are better than others?" Jounson—“ Yes, sir, as some 





tween the vigour of her mind and that of Lady 
Macheth, gave her advantages in the character, 
which no lady has pussessed since the best days of 
Mrs. Yates. 

‘* Mrs. Siddons displayed less of what is called 
acting, during the dialogue previous to the murder 
of Duncan, and less of Pantomime when she en- 
ters walking in her sleep, than in her first appear- 
ance in the same situations. So far her attempts 


‘exhibited fewer instances of apparent artifice ; but 


they will yet admit of further simplicity. When 
she sets down the candle, who dves not perceive 
she varies from her predecessors only that her hands 
may be more at liberty to imitate the process of 
ablution !—Artis est celare arlem.” 


On a subsequent occasion, (March 8,) we find 


quite a different opinion expressed. Speaking of 


Lady Macbeth, the critic says— 


“On the whole, however, violent and horrible 
as the part is, she over-acts it; and in the night- 
scene commits an error, which would be inexcusa- 
ble in the youngest performer, that of attending to 
her candle as if perfectly awake.” 


In connection with this remark, it may be well to 

refer to what Mrs. Siddons has herself said with 

reference to the candle scene, on the very night 

first alluded to—her first appearance in the char- 

acter in London. She recounts the agitation that 

possessed her, the feverish alarm with which her 

toilette was made, and tells how just as she was 

going on the stage, Mr. Sheridan came to speak 

with her. ‘ What was my astonishment,” she 

adds, ‘** when I found that he wanted me, even at 

this moment of anxiety and terror, to adopt anoth- 

er mode of acting the sleeying scene! He told 

me he had heard with the greatest surprise and con- 
cern that I meant to act it without holding the ecan- 
die in my hand; and when I urged the impractica- 
bility of washing out that ‘damned spot’ with the 
vehemence that was certainly implied by both her 
own words, and by those of her gentlewoman, he 
insisted that if I did put the candle out of my hand, 
it would be thought a presumptuous innovation, as 
Mrs. Pritchard had always retained itin hers. My 
mind, however, was made up, and it was too late 
to make me alter it; for I was too much agitated 
to adopt another method. My deference for Mr. 
Sheridan’s taste and judgment was, however, so 
great, that, had he proposed the alteration whilst 
it was possible for me to change my own plan, I 
should have yielded to his suggestion ; though even 
then it would have been against my own opinion, 
and my obsérvation of the accuracy with which 
somnambulists perform all the acts of waking per- 
sons. The scene, of course, was acted as | had my- 
self conceived it ; and the innovation, as Mr. Sher- 
idan called it, was received with approbation. Mr. 
Sheridan himself came to me afier the play, and 
most ingenuously congratulated me on my obstina- 
cy.”* 














dogs dance better than others '” 


* Campbell’s Life of Mrs: Siddons. 
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The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons is said to| 
have been the most wonderful representation that | 
ever called forth the tears of a cambric-handker- | 
chiefed auditory. One who had seen it might be 
said indeed to have “ supped full of horrors.” Her 
very walk across the stage caused the hair to stand | 
on end and the deep full notes, in which she utter- 
ed the language of the murderess, seemed like a 
voice issuing from a tomb. Where now can be 
found a vestige of her mantle? Indeed, in this 
mountebank age, where would a worthy successor 
be sustained? Alas, the palmy period of the dra- 
ma has gone by, its passion and poetry are past 
and the tinsel alone remains,—the curtain has fallen 
on the fifth act of its luster. 

In the literary department of the European Mag- 
azine, we find a variety of entertaining reading. 
There is a series of papers, chiefly of an anecdoti- 
cal character, on the Lifeof Dr. Johnson. There 
is also a succession of articles on the “ Progress 
of English Song,” by Mr. Ritson, which have since 
been published in a volume and are regarded as the 
best historical Essay on that subject. The poetry) 
of the Magazine is very unequal, some of it being | 
very good, other portions almost as bad as the ver- | 
ses of the Rosa Matildasof ourownday. Froma 
nuptial Ode, on the marriage of “ Lord Viscount 
Althorp and Miss Lavinia Bingham,” written by | 
Sir William Jones, (clarum et venerabile nomen,) | 
we take a few lines prophetic of our national great- 
ness : 





‘« Beyond the vast Atlantic deep, 

A dome by viewless genii shall be raised, 

The walls of adamant compact and steep, 

The portals with sky-tinctured gems emblazed, 
There on a lofty throne shall Virtue stand ; 

To her the youth of Delaware shal! kneel; 
And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land, 
Bow, tyrants, bow beneath th’ avenging steel !” 


From the Monthly Chronicle of Events, we 
make some curious extracts— 


“ April 1. 


** At a little before one o’clock, a fire broke out 
in the large room at Spring-Gardens, Charing Cross, 
formerly known by the name of Cox’s Museum, 
but at this time taken by a man who was exhibiting 
Windsor Castle cut in Cork, and Mount Vesuvius : 
the person was shewing the Burning Mountain to 
the company; in throwing up the lighted rosin, 
some of it fell upon a large quantity of combusti- 
ble matter, which, through forgetfulness, had not 
been put into its proper place, and in an instant set 
the building on fire, the whole of which was con- 
sumed, with two adjacent houses, and the stabling 
at the back of the building much damaged.” 


The following item will be regarded as highly 
important : 


“May 14. The Prince of Wales was admitted a 
member of the Beef-steak Club. His Royal High- 


sed to make him an honorary member, but that be- 
ing declined, it was agreed to increase the namber 
from twenty-five, in consequence of which his Rey- 
al Highness was unanimously elected. 

The Beef-steak Club has been instituted just 
fifty years, and consists of some of the most clas- 
sical and sprightly wits in the kingdom.” 


A few weeks after this great event, (June 1,) 
we find a brief paragraph, announcing that 


“This day John Adams, Esq. Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States of America, had a 
private audience of his Majesty, to deliver his cre- 
dentials.” 


* John Adams, Esq.,” it must be borne in mind, 
was but a small man, when compared with the 
** finest gentleman in Europe.” 

Farther on we find another announcement : 


* 16. Arrived in town from Falmouth Warren 
Hastings, Esq. late Governor General of Bengal. 
He sailed from Calcutta the 9th of February last.” 


This Monthly Chronicle contains many other 
scraps of interest, accounts of air-balloons, which 
had just come in vogue, criminal trials, sometimes 
with the arguments for the defense, executions at 
Newgate, (of which during three months there 
were no less than forty-five, all for a lower grade 
of crime than manslaughter !) together with public 
celebrations, etc., etc. 

There is also a Monthly Obituary, from which 
we take a few examples of remarkable longevity, 
which remind us of that respectable race of old 
people who lived before the flood. 


Diep—March 23. 


“ Anne Simms, at Studley-green, in the Parish 
of Brimhill, near Bow-wood, in Wiltshire, in the 
113th year of her age. ‘Till within a few months 
of her death, she was able to walk to and from the 
seat of the Marquis of Lansdown, near three miles 
from Studley. She had been, and continued, till 
upwards of 100 years, the most noted poacher of 
that part of the country; and frequently boasted of 
selling to gentlemen, fish taken out of their own 
ponds. Her coffin and shroud she had purchased, 
and kept in her apartment more than 20 years.” 


May 9. 


“‘ Lately died at Holmes chapel, in Cheshire, a 
man named Froome, aged 125 years and eight 
months. This patriarchal rarity was gardener to 
the late John Smith Barry, Esq who, in consider- 
ation of his great age, and long services, left him 
an annuity of 501. a year, which he enjoyed with 
unusual health until about two days before his death. 
He has a son now living, turned of 90, who works 
at a manufactory in Lancashire, and promises fair 
to arrive at as great an age as his late father.” 


May 16. 


“ At Magharetempeny, near Ballynahinch, in the 
county of Down, Mary M*‘Donnell, aged upwards 





ness having signified his wish of belonging to that 
society, and there not being a vacancy, it was propo- 


of 118 years. She was born in the Isle of Sky in 
Scotland, which place she left in the year of the 
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Revolution, (1688), and resided since in Down, in 
Treland, until her death: last year she walked to | 
Moira, 14 miles, in one day, to see her landlord ;| 
and in the year 1783 reaped her ridge of corn as) 
well as the youngest people inthe country. When | 
she was at Moira, she had all her senses perfectly 
as a young woman, except a little weakness in her 
eyes, and seemed strong, healthy and active.” 


The last extract we present, (we fear we have 
already given too many,) relates to the Court. 


* June 4th. His Majesty’s birth-day was distin- 
guished with every proof of respect and esteem. 


** DRESSES. 


“The drawing-room, in point of splendour, was 
equal to any we remember on the occasion.—The 
King was in a plain suit, of a milk chocolate col- 
our, and appeared in charming spirits.—Her Ma- 
jesty was superbly dressed in blue and silver. The 
petticoat was entirely covered with a rich silver 
embroidered crape. [ler jewels were disposed with 
with uncommon taste, and raised to such advan- 
tage on a black ground in stripes, as made the most 

erfect and brilliant appearance.—The Prince of 
Wales was in a royal purple velvet, richly embroi- 
dered with silver, and made a most elegant appear- 
ance.—The Princess Royal’s was lilac and silver, 
embellished with a beautiful silver embroidered 
crape, of superior work aud perfection; represent- 
ing various devices in wreaths, knots, and flower- 
baskets, interspersed with a variety of small bou- 
guets of natural flowers. * * Lady Harriet 
Pitt, honorable Miss Finch, lady Howe, Miss Howe, 
lady Palmerston, lady Mordaunt, lady Impey, coun- 
tess Aylesford, &c. &c. &c. were in Chamberri 
gauzes. * * Mrs. Hastings wore an Indian 
muslin, wrought in silver and colours, with a pro- 
fusion of oriental pearls. - 

“The head-dress of the ladies principally con- 
sisted of feathers, disposed with neatness, artificial 
flowers and diamonds. Lady Salisbury’s cap was 
formed of materials that corresponded in colour 
with her gown.—Lady Augusta Murray appeared 
in an enormons wreath of flowers, which extended 
on all sides, like the fantastic head-dress in which 
Milton's Euphrosyne generally appears. A few 
Figaro tresses were seen ; but the hair in a simple 
style, with drop curls in the neck, was the preva- 
lent mode.” 


June 10. 
CARLETON HOUSE FETE. 
BALL. 


“ The ball room was fitted up ina light and pleas- 
ing style. Twelve superb lustres were suspended 
from the ceiling, and the same number of giran- 
doles, on brackets, placed round the room. Two 
orchestras were constructed, hung with crimson 
silk. 

‘Upwards of two hundred ladies were present, 
some of whom were of the first accomplishments 
and fashion. ‘The ball was suspended at half-past 
one, and the company repaired to supper. 


“SUPPER, 








Prince, and a party consisting of one hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, supped in the grand Eagle Saloon, 
The duchess of Devonshire was seated on the right 
hand of his Highness, and lady Beauchamp on his 
left. All the first families in the kingdom supped 
in this apartment. The company amounted to- 
gether to four hundred and fifty. ‘The supper con- 
sisted of eight removes, of the most choice dishes, 
and a grand display of confectionary, with the most 
curious fruits that could be procured. 

“The dances were resumed after supper, with 
great glee. The prince danced with the duchess 
of Gordon, lady Duncannon, and several others.” 


From the quotations we have made, it will occur 
to every one that a literary magazine in 1785 was 
a very different affair from one in 1848. Nous 
avons changer tout cela. Division of labor now 
assigns to many what was then the work of but 
one. The larger part of the materiel of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine is what would now appear in 
the Annual Register or the Year Book. When 
the Queen now takes ap airing, with her six (or 
seven) little sprigs of royalty, in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, it is the province of the Court 
Journal to inform the world of the important fact ; 
when a new mode is introduced at the West End 
we look to La Belle Assemblée for a dissertation 
on the subject. The literary magazines disdain to 
chronicle such frivolous nothings and have relieved 
their pages of much inanity. With us in Ameri- 
ca, we regard not at all mere matters of adornment 
(except in the pourest of fashion plates.) and as the 
people are King, we are not troubled with record- 
ing their movements. Like all Sovereigns, how- 
ever, they have their jesters and there are some 
journals which are charged with the task of ma- 
king fun. 

But we have discoursed too long. Let us shut 
up the book and deduce a moral. It will indeed 
be a very triteone. Still it cannot be too frequent- 
ly studied. We have been looking at other times 
and past events. A few years have rolled by, and 
iall the characters of that period are gone. Poets, 
statesmen, wits, beauties,—they have passed away 
from the stage of action. ‘The lutestring of the 
boudoir has faded. ‘Time, the great equalizer, has 
set before us in a proper light those who were re- 
garded, undeservedly, either as virtuous or vicious. 
Weare taught thus, the impressive truth, that has 
been so well expressed in the language of Shirley, 


“The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down,” 


and in applying this, we may be assured, in the 
words of the same noble dirge, that 


* Only the actions of the just 





“ Five rooms were laid out for the supper. The 


Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 




















SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


NO. I. 


The following verses, by Warren Hastings, I 
met with in an old English magazine. They were 
composed in 1785, during the author’s return voy- 
age from India to England, and are alluded to by 
Macaulay, in his critique on Hastings, as follows: 
“ Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused 
himself with books and with his pen, and that 
among the compositions, by which he beguiled the 
tediousness of that long leisure—was a pleasing 
imitation of Horace’s Otium Divos rogat. This lit- 
tle poem was inscribed to his friend, Mr. Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth.” 

Verses by Warren Hastings, imitated from Hor- 
ace, 2d Book, Ode XVI. Otium Divos rogat. 
Written at sea, near Cape of Good Hope, March, 
1785. 


For ease the harassed seaman prays, 
When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’s surrounding waves ; 
When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast and sees or fears 


Beneath his watery grave. 


For ease the starved Maratta spoils 

And hardier Seik erratic toils 

And both their ease forego; 

For ease which neither gold can buy 
Nor robes, nor gems which oft belie 
The covered heart,—bestow. 


For neither wealth nor titles joined 

Can heal the soul or suffering mind. 

Lo! where their owner lies! 

Perch’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care, like smoak in turbid wreaths, 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


He who enjoys (nor covets more) 
The lands his father owned before 
Is of true bliss possessed ; 

Let but his mind unfettered tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead 
And wise as well as blest; 


No fears his peace of mind annoy 
Lest pointed lies his fame destroy 
Which labored yeara have won: 








Scraps from a Port- Folio. 
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No packed committees break his rest, 
Nor avarice send him forth in quest 
Of lands beneath the sun. 


Short is our span, then why engage 

In schemes for which man’s transient age 
Was ne’er by Fate designed ? 

Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand? 
What wanderer from his native land 
E’er left himself behind? 


The restless thought and wayward will 
And discontent attend him still, 

Nor quit him while he lives, 

At sea, Care follows in the wind, 

At land, it mounts the pad behind, 

Or with the post-boy drives. 


He who would happy live to-day 
Should laugh the present ills away 
Nor think of woes to come : 

For come they will or soon or late, 
Since mixed at best is man’s estate 
By Heaven's eternal doom. 


To ripened age Clive lived renowned 
With lacks enriched with honor crowned 
His valor’s well-earned meed ;— 

Too long alas! he lived to hate 

His envied Jot, and died too late, 

From life’s oppression freed. 


An early death was Elliott’s doom, 

I saw his opening virtues bloom, 

And manly sense unfold, 

Too soon to fade! [| bade the stone 
Record his name ’midst hordes unknown 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee perhaps the Fates may give 
(I wish they may) in wealth to live, 
Flock’s, herds and fruitful fields ; 

The vacant hours with mirth to shine, 
With these the Muse already thine, 
Her present bounties yields. 


For me, O Shore, | only claim 

To merit not to seek for Fame, 

The good and just to please ; 

A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heaven's choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace and ease. 
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DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE; 


THEIR MORAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS. 


The consideration of general Jaws, whether op- 
erating in the moral or physical life, affords subjects 
of curious and often instructive reflection. There 
are not a few of those inflexible conditions, which, 
though seen by us, and known to us, in our earli- 
est entrance upon a rational life, are yet regarded 
with cold and sometimes almost an impious indif- 
ference. We treat them, as dreams, 


“ The children of an idle brain 
Begot of nothing, but vain phantasy.” 


The germ of death ingrafted on the very heart of | 
man, that begins its blightingegrowth with the first 
issues of the life spring, and of whose untiring 
agency every day offers abundant evidence, is yet 
unheeded, though it bears us to the “ bourne, from 
which no traveller returns.” 


ter of nations, that, without these facilities, would 
never be known, except through other mediums in- 
finitely less efficient? In this means, enterprise 
and energy find at once a fit emblem and an agen- 
cy equal to the accomplishment of their active pur- 
poses of trade and locomotion. Yet even after 
this great discovery, giving to those who may have 
been denied the highways of the waters, highways 
of equal tonnage and equal—nay, superior speed, 
there seemed to be wanting something that should 
correspond with the operations of the human mind, 
that should convey the winged thoughts swift as 
the thoughts themselves ; that annihilating the in- 
tervention of tardy distance, would enable us to 
speak and to be heard over the mountains and the 
valleys—and lo, the inventive genius of the age 
offers a vehicle to human thought; corresponding 
in its fitness and similitudes with that which steam 
has afforded to physical man and the productions 
of his industry. And the electric spark that here- 
tofore conveyed terror and superstitious alarm, now 
bears in its car of living light the language of hu- 
man thought; and man, separated by distances, 





The same principle seems to exist in political 
societies. Nations have their birth, their progress 
to maturity,—their fulness of population and sci- 
ence, and their decline and final decay. Is this 
tendency to national decline ever to be retarded by 
existing discoveries, or such as may by analogy 
exist? Or is it alike the inflexible doom of man and 
nations, that they shall perish? Before the intro- 
duction of many modern discoveries which are now 
in active force, the revolutions of kingdoms were 
not much less obvious than those which mark the 
changes of the natural body. That this state of 
things may be—nay, is to some extent arrested by 
the discoveries of modern times, we think suscepti- 
ble of some demonstration, though to what extent, 
of course no one can determine. Nor do the agi- 
tations which now convulse almost the whole of 
Europe, affect at all the views which we offer. 
We look upon these as the transition State, neces- 
sarily resulting from the operation of causes, 
which the wisdom of man has established through 
his inventive genius. 

Not long in the history of mankind have we 
realized the operations of steam, an agency, the 
power of which enables man to traverse the earth 
with as little time and Jabor, as in days gone by 
were required to round the limits of a petty State. 
In its vast propulsion and speed, bearing in its 
train science, civilization and exchange, no in- 
genuity can reckon its effects upon those laws 
that heretofore had marked the conditions of our 
race, 

In our country alone we may now estimate com- 
munications by rail-roads to be more than six thou- 
sand miles. What a mighty comminyling of man- 
kind is effected by thist How many persons are 
thus made familiar with the customs and charac- 


\which but a short time ago were a barrier to all 
communication, may now converse with nations of 
another tropic, as if divided only by the streets of 
a single city. Dying itself, it leaves its record in 
‘the langnage of man. What a mere dreamer, he 
would have been thought, who a few years ago 
should have ventured the prediction of so wonder- 
ful a state of things ; who should have hazarded the 
prophecy that such an agent, dangerous and erra- 
tic, would have been subjected to the innocent use 
of intelligent communication. This discovery has 
afforded to us a liberty of prophecy that knows 
no limit in the range of probable things, and that 
may be indulged almost over the whole field of 
possible things. It has encouraged man not only 
to predict, but to project with more vigor and bet- 
ter hopes of useful discovery. Nor is it improba- 
ble that discovery may yet disengage from the 
womb of the hidden things of nature materials 
that shall yet more exalt him. Look to the sci- 
ence of Astronomy alone, and see what wonders 
have been unfolded to his intelligent acquaintance 
in later years. How, by the improvement of op- 
tical instruments, he has been enabled to penetrate 
those regions of space, around which deep dark- 
ness hung, and bring forth systems moving in har- 
mony and beauty. Reckon back a little while, and 
all this which makes us wonder and admire, was 
the mere symbolic language, to swell the supersti- 
tions of mankind. The two agencies which we 
have alluded to, are unquestionably working and to 
work a vast change in the condition of the races 
that now and hereafter shall roam the face of na- 
ture. 

Those differences that result in the national idio- 
syncracies, which mark the people of the earth, 
must undergo change. The homogeneity of dif- 
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ferent hemispheres must be modified—the lan-|the relics of more barbarous periods, which, like 
guage, the destiny of mankind must be altered— | iron fetters, bind them to an inheritance of poverty, 
the assimilating tendencies are hastened, and man |ignorance, and oppression. Individual and segre- 
will have in these a guerdon of general protection; gated man begins to think, to feel, to act, without 
ora chain to general degradation. Are they not the) incurring the penalties of treason; and thus think- 
efficient means to enlighten the nations—to pass | ing g, feeling, and acting, must combine, peaceably 
away the leaden lethargy that suspends the prog: |if 1 it may be, by convulien if needs be, to change 
ress of some—to revive them, to recall and redeem | an order of things, oppressive without reason, dis- 
them from their tottering tendencies to topple to | tinctive without general benefit. A system that 
their ruin and place them upon a broad platform of separates to the use of royal descent, to princes, 
equal and universal civilization, of equal and uni-| dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons “ et id 
versal progress ? omne genus,” with or without brains, tracts of ter- 
These effects have already been partially fore-| ritorial munificence, to be appropriated to pleasure 
shadowed in the regenerating influences of com-| or to taste, while want and famine are wasting the 
merce. It has gradually, for the last few centu-| lives of thousands fashioned like themselves, whose 
ries, been lifting the dark pall of superstition and blood, though honored with less distinction, is dis- 
ignorance, that the middle ages hung upon the na-| honored with less crime. Think you that such 
tions; and has expanded the horizon of eiviliza-|can be so? that such inequality and injustice can 
tion, almost to the borders of the earth ; so that! be borne in this age, when light is diffusing a spirit 
nations that were bolted to the ground, with all the| of redemption from the fetid coils of ignorance? 
infernal machinery that is forged in the workshops, Think yeu when the very bowels of political op- 
of ignorance, witchcraft, and error, are rising from | | | pression are being opened and its accursed heresies 
their bed of blood and brutality, to enjoy the rays. are heralded from the prolific jaws of a thou- 
of a purer light that is beaming from the know- | sand presses and borne with electric precipitation 
ledge of othernations. The great divisions of the | through the wide universe, to be conned over and 
earth, as well as the little isles that float in dismal | talked over, so that the learned and the unlearned, 
solitude, * few and far between,” are now being, one and all that have an eye or an ear can catch 
visited by the redeeming throng, of a busy and a|the promise of deliverance from the grave of op- 
better population, that mingling the purer waters of | pression—think you, that man, intellectual, think- 
science and learning with the foul streams of shame| ing man, with such lights, will hug his chains and 
and crime, filter and defecate them, to the perma- bear the yoke of bondage without a murmur! Will 
nent, perhaps, the eternal welfare of their inhabi-| not ‘‘ houseless heads” begin to look up to the com- 
tants, redeeming a land of Juggernaut, that it|forts of a shelter? Will not the “unfed sides” 
may become the land of freedom. Commerce, with) hope to enjoy the comforts of a frugal repast, and 
the auxiliaries which she has imparted efficacy to, |‘ looped and windowed raggedness,” anticipate a 
has furnished a zone like the zodiac, that diffuses| cleanly and comfortable habitt Do they not feel 
the light of learning and truth, before which are| the life-giving warmth of the sun of equal politi- 
withering the weeds of a false morality, to give place | cal liberty that is now coursing to his zenith? 
to the wholesome fruits of a more humane and hal- 








lowed system of ethics. Religion and moral light “Take physic, pomp ; 
have been, and are yet more being, diffused. The aposs Shyeelt te Ret, Weak wreteees eet 


That thou may’st shake the superflux to them 


rights of man in a personal and political sense have And show the heavens more just.” 


been, and are yet more being, unlocked. But a 
little while ago he was looked upon as the mere! Governments, however much in love with pow- 
appendage and appurtenant of place and suffered er, must yield. Power, however hallowed by pre- 
the conditions of the soil on which he labored. ' scription, however congenial to the wishes of the 
The unchanging propriety in estate, has found him) few that exercise it, however surrounded by the 
at the termination of a life devoted to labor, at the | bulwarks of time, of talent, or of stratagem, must 
very point at which he started, to give place to sooner or later, by concession or by compulsion, 
children doomed to tread the same circle of sub-| submit to the terms of a different age and different 
mission. circumstances. For the absolute Governments of 

Civil rights, accelerated through the instrumen- the slavish periods of the past are as unfit for the 
talities which we have briefly noticed, are being conditions of man as he now is, and is becoming, 
better understood ; a sense that ‘* God’s heritage” | as the free governments of the present would have 
is abused ; that it is inconsistent with the designs) been for the periods to which we refer. Hence 
of Providence and the influences of reason, that! we behold that where the name and form of such 
the few should lord it over the many, alike with or) systems prevail, the despotic spirit is gone; and 
without their sanction, has step by step been work-| royalty but hugs the last insignia of its power. 
ing like leaven in the circles of the masses—diffu-| The storm of delusion and darkness is past, and its 
sing a dissatisfaction with those laws of property, mutterings and shadow are now heard and seen 
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only in some of the secluded sections of the earth 
that are not yet penetrated by the improvements of 
more civilized nations. But the instruments are 
at work, mighty to the pulling down of the strong- 
holds of tyranny—that, in spite of the resistance 
of prejudice and ignorance, are drawing such coun. 
tries closer to the light, and they must see and must 
act. 

As we have advanced from the dark periods of 
the past, so has been the progress of popular free- 
dom—in other words, as civilization has advanced, 
so has been the improvement of the masses, and 
the revolutions of these and other times represent 
the volcanic action of the material world; when- 
ever and wherever the resistance has been most 
unyielding, there the violence has been correspond- 
ingly obvious. True wisdom is better displayed 
in giving room to the progress of popular advance, 
that the action may be regular and not by conval- 
sive leaps. It is vain to attempt to arrest it until 
the chains of tyrants have all fallen. It may be 
hindered for a season, but it will have its free course 
ultimately. The imperial ukase may exclude the 
lights of learning and civilization, but they shall 
gather so thick, that walls, nor edicts, nor arms, 
shall be sufficient ultimately to prevail. The pro- 
gress of invention is the mighty auxiliary that se- 
cures and sustains every remove from oppression and 
transmits the benefits to other nations promoting 
an universal freedom. We may almost veuture the 
remark, that but for the rapid communications of this 
age, that our own country would have been already 
harassed by many different idioms, which would 
have resulted Jike the confusion of the builders of 
Babel. And can it be doubted, that even in those 
countries where such differences of language al- 
ready exist, that the same causes will not greatly 
modify them, as the drop of water wears the stone 
upon which it often falls? The shores of our own 
country are visited every year by thousands of peo- 
ple of every tongue and nation, and yet in language 
and in custom they assimilate to the prevailing lan- 
guage and customs of our own nation. The peo- 
ple of a particular State coming here in multitudes, 
connected by common ties, seek in our western 
hemisphere a common home. Think you, that but 
for the incessant mixture of our people, with whom 
they are in hourly intercourse, they would not pre- 
fer and preserve in distinct and separate commu- 
nities their own native peculiarities ? 

Our form of Government itself, requiring repre- 
sentatives from every State to meet and deliberate 
on one common arena, is calculated to complete 
that which however is chiefly the result of accele- 
rated intercourse. This government, representing 
such a people, over such a surface of country, 
would dissolve in its vast extent; and States with 
independent and hostile Governments, having dif- 
ferent laws, languages, and customs, would even 
by this time have been forming, but for the discov- 





eries spoken of, exhibiting one of the elements of 
distinction incident to the condition which must 
have existed in ages gone by, when nations so often 
perished. Efficient causes are at work to produce 
sooner or later universal freedom, and as a matter 
of course such Governments will be instituted as 
will secure the greatest amount of individual free- 
dom that is consistent with law and order. 

No doubt can exist that many attempts will be 
made, and unsuecessfully too, upon existing gov- 
ernments—as there can be no doubt that many ef- 
forts will for some time be abortive—from the fact, 
among others, that people must pass through the 
initiative of free government, before they can build 
up those permanent structures that are properly 
adjusted and sustained on the only sure foundation, 
that of a rational self-control. The almost anva- 
rying effect of revolution from despotic systems, is 
to the opposite extreme of popular licence. The 
convulsive effort to cast off oppressive govern- 
ments—the popular phrenzy that proceeds, accom- 
panies and follows such a state, is inimical to that 
calm and sober sense of individual obligation which 
is so necessary to the success of such liberal in- 
stitutions. ‘The storm that shatters and dismantles 
is adverse to every principle of reconstruction, to 
beauty and to order. It is, however, but the stor- 
my entrance to a peaceful and tranquil sea—one 
that must and will be made. The laws which have 
regulated power, political science, property, labor, 
are of necessity, by means now at work, to be 
modified. Nations heretofore beyond the reach of 
communication are speedily to be brought nigh— 
the circumference of the earth will be shortened— 
so that a greater uniformity will exist in the cus- 
toms, the dialects and the destiny of man, which 
must work an important change in the causes which 
have marked the decline and fall of empire. 

I have summarily thrown together some of the 
most striking causes which are leading, and much 
lead, to important effects in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the earth and perhaps to the 
greater perpetuity of nations. 

2. = = 





A religious hubbub, such as the world has seldom seen, 
was excited, during the reign of Frederick II., by the imag- 





| ined virulence of a book entitled ‘* The Three Impostors.” 
| It was attributed to Pierre des Vignes, chancellor of the 
| king, who was accused by the Pope of having treated the 
religions of Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, as political fables. 
| The work in question, however, which was squabbled about, 
abused, defended, and familiarly quoted by all parties, is 


well proved never to have existed. 


There is no particular air known throughout Switzer- 
land by the name of the Ranz des Vaches. Every canton 
has its own song, varying in words, notes, and even lan- 
guage. 
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INSTABILITY OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


The times are so far out of joint that opinion 
is no longer trath—appearance no longer a reality, 
and it is almost a miracle that the strong practical 
and creative intellects of our time—those men who 
bear the burdens of the world—who think for them- 
selves and others do not rend this factitious veil of 
society, and throw off the load of narrow preju- 
dice and superannuated folly that blights the trea- 
sured dreams and hoarded schemes of a noble am- 
bition. How do the men of influence stand to- 
wards their country and countrymen? How are 
the vast stores of the knowledge of our genera- 
tion full to overflowing of high thoughts, noble 
conceptions—of deep, solid and substantial wis- 
dom, used? The whole series of political struggles 
seems like so much laborious trifling—a busy idle- 
ness while the real work is left undone. Scarcely 
any man is equal to the effort of grappling with 
broad fixed principles, 


“ Bold in the right and too bold to do wrong.” 


A waut of confidence in ourselves and others 
makes us content with partial views and partial 
statements, Jeaving the depths of truth unsounded. 
Does a man stand forth as a sacrifice to his coun- 
try—a strong, bold, commanding, and above all a 
consistent and reforming character, the meander- 
ings of verbal obliquity seize upon his name and 
actions, distort the truth, until dissent, distaste and 
disgust act upon the sympathies as the cries of 
animals do towards their species, only signifying 
that the utterers are violently affected by some sen- 
sation or emotion. 

There isin all conscience a sufficient want of char- 
ity in the world—its want is the besetting sin of our 
day and generation, and when we consider the time 
wasted, the bad passions engendered, we irresistibly 
arrive at the conclusion that we do not sin against 
earth but against heaven. Our thoughtsare not our 
own, especially if they have harmony and beauty. 
Nature has endowed such minds with a significance 
which multiplies itself in others and sheds grace, 
dignity and feeling over every form of life. 

The avoidance of allusion to the defects of others 
then is not only a duty but an advantage, and itis only 
inthe calm hoursof the spirit, when passion is exhaus- 
ted and personal feeling is forgotten, that the mind 
can be prepared toreceive these impressions. And 
as few can be said to wind up the different acts of 
the drama they intend to perform, they should in- 
dulge at the end of each of these acts, with ap- 
plause instead of regret—with the vigor of delight 
instead of the degrading process of cynical expo- 
sure. The spot upon the hands may be washed 








cleanse; in darkening the fountain of others lives, 
the springs of our own moral being are polluted,— 
the white robe of life is defiled, and every better 
aspiration and feeling perishes in the dauk and 
poisonous vapors which overhang us. 

The errors of civilization seem comparative with 
the unfolding of our progress and advancement, for 
civilization both degrades and exalts humanity. 
We take these errors with us into the sanctuary, 
where selfish piety and spiritual pride become the 
most fatal of human passions. A neglect to en- 
courage and fasten that large benevolence which 
teaches that we are all human, shuts out those 
glimpses of truth which lead us unblinded to the 
heaven of the human heart. 

The distinction between respectable vice and 
ragged virtue is a pointed illustration of our mean- 
ing, and the same rule applied to the struggling 
efforts of genius is equally apposite. In the giddy, 
selfish and feverish excitement to satiate a craving 
for fashionable monstrosities he— 


“* Who sounds the depths and shoals of honor” 
or he 


“ Who hears the veiled gods walk at night 
Through the hushed chambers of his listening soul.” 


is elbowed and jostled, as if his body was a walk- 
ing certificate, that master Snip had not stuck his 
needle in the proper place. 

One great drawback to the stability of opinion 
is the fact that physical knowledge is in advance of 
the thought of the age. Steel-breasted enterprise 
meets and combats the silent current of sound opin- 
ion. The inhabitant of the pure realm of thought 
is a man among a million, whereas the popular in- 
telligence as displayed in the action of men is tur- 
bulent and revolutionary, but in thought the wild- 
est emanations serve a rule and law. To be sure, 
there is a seed of sovereignty in the barrenness of 
unflinching resolution ; to this must be ascribed the 
inexplicable constancy of that success for which 
Sylla would have deified fortune. 

Thought is not dependent: it need not follow a 
fixed path of influence; hence it is the most valu- 
able thing in existence, and if men will but bend 
all their powers, all that deep and endless strength 
that inhabits the intellect, they may measure them- 
selves with the mightiest of moral monarchs. 
It has been said that the child is parent of the man, 
and this is proportionately true in spirit if not in 
feature; children at a certain age begin to think, 
men at a certain age leave off thinking. Let any 
one form a vigorous habit of thinking on all the 
affairs of life, and although he may generally think 
inaceurately and feebly, yet as the great body of 
men never think at all, his perseverance, even ina 
seanty method of regulation, will give him a cer- 





away but the stain upon the mind oceans cannot 


Vout. XIV—48 


tain and incalculable superiority—a precedence that 
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the half disciplined soldiery of Egypt, though not | journalists are dangerous; writing under the influ- 
to be named with the armies of Europe, possess | ence of intense feeling, they hurry the reader into 
over hordes of the desert. labyrinths of thought, to which the bare approach 
“Think wrong and welcome,” says Lessing,|is fatal. In the glow of intellectual production the 
“ but only think” and the maxim is the corner stone | highest, proudest pleasure of the mind is to see 
of greatness. Reflection is a faculty more than| others take warmth from the kindred fire. 
all others improved by exercise, and with it are ad-| Radicalism is perhaps a necessity to the press of 
vanced, in like degree, all the subsidiary qualities | this country ; the generous sentiments and plastic 
of the mind—for the eustom of thought generates | eloquence, necessary to ensure the attention of men, 
a habit of thoughtfulness. What is there in this| May run into an extreme, but it should be tempered 
majestic world of ours that is the mind’s master ?| With the discrimination of the public. Thought 
Is it not as Shelley has it, “The measure of the| ‘‘ kindling in the fire of kindred thought” leads the 
universe ?”. The power which we give to destiny | Willing sense and sympathy astray in her bright 
or fate is mind—the effects of mvriads of small| 2nd holy footsteps. To the tumultuous heart of 
minds weighing down the magnitude of a great one. |care the soothing influence goes; the laborer at 
It is this underrating of what fills the world| his toil is strengthened with the cheering word— 
with its truest splendor which more than any thing | diffusing hope to the suffering and oppressed—con- 
else tends to disrupt the elements of social life. | Veying touching and beautiful reflections upon life 
The physical knowledge of the age runs into vague | and the prospects of man, and opening to the fu- 
and visionary reforms without any force of thought | ture the ways and means of amelioration. 
comparative to the amount of power that is exer- There is a destiny that surrounds the lot of man 
cised. The statesman deals in physical and mate- with darkened recollections: it spreads a sombre 
rial things; the scholar, sage, poet must let their hue over his prospects and aspirations, and he to 
thoughts ron into such channels to maintain infla-| Whom is given the power to lift the veil and show 
ence. That philosophic and spiritual presence him a brighter lot, has a lofty inheritance, it is as 
in thought which gave an elemental grandeur to the Wordsworth says, 
character of the elder Platonists, and moulded the 
destinies of Greece, no longer exists in the souls 
of men. The thought of immortality that enslaves 
us, emancipated them from thraldom; it was the 
soothing presence of an exalted truth—while in us 
it is the ingeniously wrought chain that holds us in Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood, 
mental vassalage through the medium of a physi- In which the affections gently lead us on, 
cal power. Until the breadth of this corporeal frame 
The obliquity of evil tongues—the fevered al- And even the motion of our human blood, 
ternations of change—the ruinous mistake of rea- 
soning from ourselves in judging the actions of 
others and in measuring their motives, we recog- 
nize as one of the engrossing abuses of our age; it 
begets an irreverence for character and reputation, 
which is manifested in an appalling degree. Fre-| Viewed inso strong a light the press necessarily 
quently the most sacred and private relations of| reveals discrepancies in itself and in the public, 
life are dragged forth, and while being held up to| which may cause it to suffer abatements of power, 
public scorn are tortured into the most hideous de-|but it contains the means of correcting its own 
formity, and he who reigned the pampered idol of | abuses—it is its own guide, monitor and censor. 
public caprice to-day, finds the avenger upon his| The grand forms of truth, lying in the recesses of 
track to-morrow. So it is in literature and in art; | our being, it evokes into living realities. Her gi- 
excellence, exalted beyond the reach of envy, is|gantic spirit unfolds itself like the light of day, 
by some unaccountable reaction as suddenly for- | when morning awakes the world. It is the lip of 
gotten, though there may be no accession of evil | flame and tongue of fire which exposes the accu- 
or diminution of good in any point of view. mulated forms of abuse, and gives the vital contra- 
The press more than any thing else, conspires | diction to error and melts it away from the vision 
and provokes the heart-burnings and jealousies by | of men. 
which society is so grievously distempered. The| Give truth her proper interpretation through the 
press next to the pulpit has a most august mission | press, and political sophistry no longer exists ; the 
to fulfil, and its errors arise as much from a per-| pen, “mightier than the sword,” hews down the de- 
verted public taste as from that of its conductors,—| formed mass, until it crumbles into nothingness be- 
the error is mutual: a licentious press can only be| fore the potency of its spell. ‘The newspaper 
sustained by a licentious public. Under any cir-| press is of all things the great destroyer of intel- 
cumstances, perhaps, a certain class of writers as lect; it is a vanity of reputation to acquire so 











— “a gift 

Of aspect most sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 

We see into the life of things.” 
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ephemeral a fame. It unfits the mind for tranquil | answers the expectations of numbers in which we 
jnvestigation in the constant draft made upon its | excel. 
resources. It destroys that placid readiness for| The boundlessness of the power that slumbers in 
whieh men are celebrated, who carry about them | the press, is unknown either by the public or by 
the ready coin of wit and genius. The press too| those engaged upon it, the echo of its mighty voice 
must change with the capricious changes of public | pierces every household and touches like the cir- 
opinion; all topics, civil, military, political, fiscal | cling currents of the viewless air every object in 
and religious, are shaped by its power or dissolved | the widest bounds of our nature. It holds in its 
by its individualism. It should be its duty to re-| hands the destinies of the young, and the aged are 
mind those in power how much they owe to the peo- | improved by its suggestions. Among a people so 
ple, and to show the latter how dependent they are enterprising as we are, there will always be found 
upon its wants and the intellect it sacrifices. Provi-|those who are dissatisfied with the present state 
dence seems to grasp at random the men whom it | of things, and to these the press should address 
has predestined to represent their generation on | itself; it should strive to reconcile those differences 
earth; itimparts and assigns them the intellectual | which grow out of the two great classes misunder- 
and physical powers of society—to change the de- | standing each other, and while with a firm and 
partments of thought and to destroy the idols of| steady purpose it sustains the interest of one, it 
error, which sophistry and falsehood have erec- | should not deny solace to the grieving but lead them 
ted. to hope and point out the meansof redress. ‘“ This 
Place such men any where and they become|is what the press should be,” exclaims the reader, 
great. Like those antique coins which wear the in-| but how stands the fact? Is it not too often the 
effaceable impress of some robust commander, they | great disturber! In politics it surely is, for those 
stamp themselves upon the iron surface of the age. | who conduct the party organs seem to hold them- 
This is the inevitable tendency of the press and/selves in readiness gp devour and be devoured. 
those who control it in this country ; the demand for | Do not its ae too, unhesitatingly counte- 
a strong, bold, and fearless interpretation of events, nance and support by the authority of its trans- 
has drawn out and filtered society of its ablest cham- , forming and distinctive power the private schemes 
pions. of peliticians ? By a fraternizing and confederating 
The press should awaken men to a knowledge | pliancy it becomes in turn the passive prey of a 
of their own worth, and in times of degeneracy, | ruinous policy, instead of, by warning suggestions, 
restore their lost nobility; intent upom impartial | informing and improving the primary conception of 
justice to all; magnificent in its expansion and do- | true governing principles. 
minion, directing man to the true aims of life and| ‘There is a phasis of opinion that is beyond the 
unfolding the perfection of his progress. reach of press or pulpit, which has its origin in 
In proportion as a writer has the ability and skill| wild lusts and tyrannous desires—in bizarre and 
to control the intellects of those around him will| contorted longings after that which excites and in- 
his power be felt. In his hand he holds the wand of|terests. This tumultuous restiveness, having noth- 
light, and he must fill the void in his own soul and | ing to stay its hunger, seizes upon the defects of 
that of others; he invites them to partake of the | others and satisfies the annoyances of wounded am- 
delights of peace, of continuous comfort, and with) bition by the madness of personality. To stem 
keen and comprehensive sympathies with their sor- | this impetuous torrent requires a strong arin in the 
rows and enjoyments he points out the resting | fight and a vigerous thought in council—one of 
places of memory and hope, and offers them a re- those men who “stand the centre of a whole to 
fuge, in his restless anxieties for the deep and se-| many thousands” and are ready and willing to take 
rious interests of the living world. He suffers | upon them all the temporary reproach which their 
with those who are suffering; should he hold but| impartial justice may foment. When this self-de- 
discreet,—sincere in his convictions—a will firm) pendence is accompanied with a corresponding 
as adamant; reiterating and accumulating proofs; moral power, it generates all that is grand in ac- 
and with— tion, in plan or purpose, and is the great source of 
influence. ‘The strong soul setting in the serenity 
of its sceptered strength holds universal dominion. 
he stirs up with inconceivable influence the purest} Calmness in social life is one vital source of 
founts of feeling and of life. The conductors of| stability and permanence. The tranquility of the 
the press seldom meet with all its obligations; like | ocean is the greatest emblem of its strength; the 
religion, no one should be employed to minister its power that wakes its wrath is extraneous to its de- 
offices but those who are better and wiser than the | structiveness—it is the one vast emblem of the hu- 
mass; and when one fails to fulfil its exactions,| man heart, in whose swift currents glide storms 
many should be employed to give its duties force. | that shake the universe. Every wave that leaps 
This is the difference between the English press| from its legitimate sphere sweeps away some time- 
and our own, a concentration of talent more than honored evidence of social decay and desolation, 











“ Spirit large as peopled worlds that it would bless,” 
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and scatters far and near the remnants of many a| 
noble fabric. 

Of the vast changes which are to take place in 
the history of the American continent, few of us 
can form even a remote conception, and what is to 
be the destiny of the vast tribes of men, of which 
she is to be the parent, has entered into the mind 
of few to contemplate. A civilization, the basis 
of which we are to form and establish, must be the 
ruling spirit of theirs, and they must partake of the 
character of our thought and share the benefits of 
our inventive wisdom ; our deformities and beauties 
must be theirs; the spirit of our institutions—the 
development of the tendencies and capacities of our 
age, they are to analyze and digest. With these| 
facts before us, it is not hazarding too much in con- 
cluding, that the man who has a true life, “is not 
for a day, but for all time.” That life, fature gen- 
erations are to take up, renew and enlarge into a 
fruitful expansion. The future 





“ Heroes in history and gods in song,” 


who are now the companions of our daily lives, 
are to go down the a of years. Like the 
great spirits of antiquity which we now copy and 
emulate, will the lights of our own age shed their 
lustre. These men of the future are to tread in 


the paths of our meditation—to imbibe, with the, 


eagerness of intoxication, the golden visions of 
beauty, which the enchanted imagination produces. 


“ Another race will be, and other palms be won.” 


The next question is, how are we living in order 
to effect this purpose? Do we act, think, or feel, 
as if there were the eternal truths of life and know- 


lying in the great futare of our virgin world, the 
imperishable generations of men are to evoke into 
living realities. The mighty and resistless wave 
of empire rolls onward and carries with every 
surge a feeling of strength and sublimity, and as 
all action is but the embodied characteristic of the 
thought of the age, almost every one shares in its 
formation—man, woman, child, all who lisp the 
lettered significance of language. Words which 
are to wander through Eternity in the full robed 
image of nature’s loveliest guise, have an appro- 
priate birth in our forest land, and how important is 
the suggestion that they have that grace and unity 
which gives them a home-like abiding place in hu- 
man sympathies. The vital question of political 


'reform, we fear, has been overlooked, and the ru- 


inous mistake that information is education, is fa- 
tally apparent. A knowledge of statistics, enabling 
the leaders to look upon men as mere machines, 
or units of calculation, instead of beings with im- 
mortal souls, is recorded the highest grade of in- 
formation which a statesman need possess. 

We have often thought that the notoriety given 
these vices, was the sure means of their continu- 
ance. There is no such thing as a man entirely 
vile, and when we behold a single amiable trait, 
where evil predominates, we are led into extrava- 
gant praise; while the humble Christian, whose 
heart knows no guile, is forgotten. The praise of 
real virtue, especially if it is not accompanied with 
brilliant parts, is by no means commensurate with 
those few commendable traits visible in hardened 
crime. 

We are a hearty advocate of reform and repeat 
with the earnestness of a prayer, the maxim of the 
wise Edmund Plowden, “ blessed be the amending 





ledge within or about us? Is the ‘ vision splen-| 
did” of heaven-remembered truth before us? Do! 


we feel the full force of our indebtedness to our| 
own, in order that we may make another race our} 


debtors? The sin of leaving a duty unaccomplish- 


ed, is equal to those sins of commission whose pe-| 


nalty is prescribed by the moral law. 

There is no exaggerating the sacredness of this 
trust, for to transmit the mightiness of one age 
to another and remote one is the grandest of human 


conceptions. We become reapers in the fields of | 


fame that others may share the harvest. Wecoin 
the gold of our purest thoughts in order that it may 
pass curyent with generations yet unborn. We 
become workers of the mines of intellectual rich- 
ness for a double purpose—the redemption of our 
own and succeeding times. In a continent so vast 
as ours, this is not anticipating too much, for it 
must rear men whose characters partake of the 
same scale of vastness upon which every thing 
around them is cast. A new soil is broken up— 
new seed is planted, and a new growth repairing 
the degrees of its endless egression for a fraitful| 
gathering. These dim, but glorious revelations, 


hand,” but by amendment we do not mean destruc- 
‘tion. A true reformer ought to’ produce a substi- 
| tute for what he would renounce. Upon the altars 
of wrong and error, he plants the high priest of 
| justice and mercy. Progress is an inevitable law 
‘of nature, but it should be progress that runs 
cart passu with every other kind of national ad- 
| vancement, it should not be directed against gov- 
ernment, but against wrong; every struggle and 
every step should raise this question. We sadly 
require political philanthropy in this respect, we 
are in the rear of other departments of thought, 
and it is accounted for in the questionable usages 
employed to obtain political influence. The worst 
passions of men are appealed to, and their mis- 
fortunes taken advantage of; this begets mutual 
distrust, and all true progress is impeded. When 
liberty is most prized, it may be necessary to raise 
anew the question of liberty—it becomes a catch- 
word in the perversity of its use. Slow and grad- 
val reform is the surest evidence of enlightenment; 
if the elements are permitted to stagnate, abuse is 
|heaped upon abuse, until the wave must rise its 
highest, and swell its heaviest to baptize the heads 
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of social life. When left to such conditions, the 
protest against wrong elicits the angriest denunci- 
ation and the most obstinate resistance : society is 
disrupted, and the effusion of blood irremediable. 

There is far more sympathy in the claims of the 
oppressed than formerly, but how trivial are the ef- 
fects of moral reform societies and philanthropic as- 
sociations, to the tremendous effect of one political 
abuse! What is that religious reformation, whose 
jasting effect is questionable, to a war that threat- 
ens to devastate and dissolve the nation ? 

The lot of the reformer is to sow the seeds of 
beautiful flowers and rich fruits, that future genera- 
tions are to gather. In the infancy of his scheme 
the contending elements are so violent, that it can- 
not be fully wrought out. The current of thought 
runs in an adoptive channel, and he whose task it 
is to change that current, has too short a life. In 
the sanctuary of his own heart, he would prepare 
a place for every sufferer; and by his suggestive 
lessons give importance to the alliances of noble 
conceptions and shed grace and dignity over all. 
He kindles in each bosom the deepest emotions of 
delight, and all become partakers in the majesty of 
his designs. In all this God has a share, for mind 
is cognate with God. ‘Those ideas which come to 
us and temper the actions of others and control our 
own, have a power and a life destined to live be- 
yond us, or the hour that gives them birth. We 
recognise distinctly the hand of Providence in the 
silent growth of great principles; his spirit is im- 
planted in men, as in the dry seed lies hid the germ 


of the fragrant flower, and is the evidence of this | 


regard for the changing wants of humanity. Con- 
sequently, we should give human greatness, through 
which the want is supplied, a higher relationship 
than belongs to earth. 

Some one says that society resembles a pyramid 
which is broad at the base, but gradually lessens 
as we approach the top, until one man crowns the 
summit. This is as true in life as it is unalterable 
in nature, and illustrates strikingly the immutable 
harmony of the Almighty’s designs as conrected 
with the affairs of earth. He creates His worlds 
because He is omnipotent ; they create theirs be- 
cause it is a sign of His omnipotence and their di- 
vinity of power. 

De Lerre says that a well-ordered society is the 
fairest temple that can be erected to the Eternal. 
Those who do most towards its perfect organiza- 
tion, are those who make the age great, not those 
whom the age makes great. 

The loved companion of our better life, the true 
American woman,—she who scales with us “ the 
shining steps of nature,” fulfils her allotted place, 
and embalms with the grace and dignity of her 
thought the treasured emblems of a pure and vigo- 
rous life. A great deal has been said and written 
about the “ proper sphere of woman,” but though 





felt. Wecannot judge of the grain of the oak by 
the bark of the tree. Neither in outward resem- 
blance can we measure the benignity of her ac- 
tions. The beauty of her waysislike the sunbeam 
that leaves no trace upon what it falls, yet warms 
into life and vigor every thing that sleeps in its 
genial smile. 1s she not, too, the great mother of 
the Universe? and is not her presence stamped on 
all things, wherever we lift our gaze. The spell of 
her influence is almost exactly commensurate with 
the condition of humanity. These may be called 
mere fancies, but they are not * fancies which our 
reason scorns ;” for whatever tends to keep alive 
holy and elevated love, to raise the affections and 
build attachments in the heavens, and to keep the 
heart open amidst the contracting cares of life— 
be it fact or fiction—should be ever welcome to the 
philosophic mind. Men associated kindness and 
commiseration with the mother of Christ, and fe- 
males hoped for sympathy from one of their own 
sex and felt a calm reliance upon her who was 


“ Last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” 


Woman, next to God, is the truest friend of man, 
for his common doom, struggle, and strife she is 
to share, and spread a golden radiance around her, 


“A quiet and peculiar light 
Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl.” 


It is in vain to analyse a spell whose secret 
charm is its greatest beauty,—in the serenity of 
the pure and exhaustless soul of woman, there is an 
immortal fountain of happiness, and man finds a 
full and comprehensive aspiration of spirit in her 
companionship. 

It is vain and futile to attempt to separate and 
divide the interests of the sexes, for they “‘ rise and 
fall together.” The strong and high existence of 
man converts all desires and moral convictions into 
this single want. Engaged in outward and tem- 
pestuous duties, he only knows the inward delight 
of her refined and spiritual natare when some dark 
hour of fate unspheres the soul ; it is then he turns 
to woman for peace and rest. 

Religion has ceased to make martyrs; it is high 
time that politics should cease to make victims, 
and it is becoming apparent by the course of things 
and the common tendency of serious minds, that 
henceforth true progress is not to be accomplished 
under violent conditions. Revolution, says Ma- 
chiavelli, is the surest evidence of bad government, 
and he might have added likewise, that a bloody 
revolution was equally symptomatic of corruption. 

Change is the life of Empire—to rise, to shine, 
and to set, is that high law that moves the reason- 
ing progress of the world, as gigantic shadows rest 
at times upon the face of nature, so -hat the Jark 
and impending clouds hover over and surround the 
future of man’s destiny ; but it only requires the 





her influence is not always seen, it is nevertheless 


arm of strength to furl them serenely away—to 
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fertilize the soi] without rending its bosom. Ho- 
ly peace! the visible token of celestial harmony 
upon earth, it is a possession so estimable, that 
we can almost forgive the sentiment of Erasmus, 
when he says that “ quiet error is better than tem- 
pestuous truth.” 

The crimes of an individual may be expiated in 
the sincerity of repentance ; the vivid memory of 
time misspent—of gifts and powers wasted, may 
be atoned for in the sternness of a moral conflict 
between spirit and matter, between the temptation 
and resistance; but with nations a higher power is 
appealed to, and works out an equivalent for crime. 
Above all the aspirations of man a silent principle 
reigns supreme—an inspiring immortality of celes- 
tial hope guides and directs the way in our gradual 
egression from darkness to light. But— 


“Wild words wander here and there, 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused.” 


And oh ! how important is the injunction to 
us to protect with a sacred zeal those who protect 
us; those great spirits whom God in his expressed 
will, as embodied in our actions, has appointed to 
be our rulers. ‘Their hearts bear the prophetic se- 
curity of high and noble deeds. The pride of lofty 
purpose is the necessary exercise of healthful life, 
but it is often true with regard to their distinction, 
that it is not their own choice. Notwithstanding 
all the honors that fell upon Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero—honors prompt, palpable and abiding, both 
have recorded their deliberate regret that they ever 
entered upon a career of ambition. 

Bacon, in his will, says in a tone that rises into 
sublimity, ‘‘ For my name and memory,I leave 
them to mens’ charitable speeches and to the next 
ages.” Nature's assurance that he had “ multiplied 
himself in others,” dictated this observation. He 
had lived to know how uncharitable the world is to 
its truest benefactors. When the bright intelligence 
had gone—the orb had been extinguished, and men 
begin to miss its light, he only asked their charity ! 
Shakspere was even more indifferent; he retired 
into Warwickshire, in “ proud contentment blest.” 
There was no angling for popularity there; no 
‘useful knowledge” huckstering—no national re- 
generation cant. And at present, who shall ques- 
tion his being the acknowledged legislator of men ? 

Swift says with as much wit as sarcasm, that those 
whose opinions are worthless, are most ready and 
make the most noise in expressing them, as people 
always come out of the church fastest when it is 
nearest empty. Few of the world’s masters, cele- 
brated for depth or originality of thought, have 
been great talkers, and one of them has said by 
way of apology, that the reason why men were 
supplied with two ears and one tongue, was to hear 
more than they expressed. This was probably one 
of Carlyle’s “ great silent men.” 








Lamartine says, too, that almost all men who 
have performed great things are sparing of words. 
Their communion is with themselves rather than 
the world—they feed upon their own thoughts, the 
development of which constitute the great charac- 
ter. 

Opinion! by that simple word how much is com- 
prehended ; it is a tyrant, before whose power men 
bow more willingly than before the Most High. 
True or false, just or unjust, at certain times and 
places, it is equally omnipotent. Now with the 
harshest rigor blended ; now melting like the snow 
flake ere it falls; now alternating like the hot 
and cold fits of an ague, blind in the instinct of 
undiscerning hate; now mild, tolerant, harmless. 
Now craving in its voracity the choicest food ; now 
content with the offal: now devouring in its wild 
lust the deliverer of an injured land; now living 
in the unwholesome air of knavery. Ripening 
into a fair luxuriance of being at times, the un- 


measured spell of sound opinion reigns inviolable. 
And as 


‘“‘ Great offices will have 

Great talents, and God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill,” 


an obviously higher power than ours directs 
his aims. He has seldom contemplated the re- 
sult when he begins, and has given the bright and 
precious hours of life to satiate the hunger of 
the state, with hopefulness and content, and filled 
with a bounteous largeness the measure of Chris- 
tian duty— 


“Jn the cold abstinence from evil deeds.” 


LOVE IS OMNIPOTENT. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 


Summer-bright Beauty ! 
Fair as thou art, 

Love is omnipotent, 
Look to thy heart! 


Lo! in the woodlands 
Branches above 

Bend with the warblers 
Thrilling with love. 


In their blue mantles 
Mountains are drest, 
White bosom’d cloudlets 
Lie on their breast. 
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And in the gardens 
Love is at play, 

Butterflies twinkle 
Sporting the day. 


Roses their sweetness 
Give to the bee, 

Lovers are pledging 
Under the tree. 


Call not the breezes 
Spiritless things, 

Sweet is the music 
Borne on their wings, 


Gathered in countries 
Fairer than ours, 
Given in whispers 
To the young flowers. 


When the May-blossoms 
Sweeten the air, 

When the dew-diamonds 
Silver the hair, 


When the pure starlight 
Beckons above, 

When the night-breezes 
Murmur of love, 


Summer-bright Beauty ! 
Fair as thou art, 

Love is omnipotent, 
Look to thy heart! 


Madison, Indiana. 





MR. WINTRYSIDES—A CHARACTER. 


William Wintrysides was an old gentleman of 
some fifty or sixty years of age. He had seen a 
great portion of the habitable globe and had resided 
in regions the most diverse, and among people the 
most dissimilar. His whole life had been an ex- 
emplification of the old adage, “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” And whether from his disap- 
pointments or from the want of the said moss to 
soften and conceal the asperities of his nature, cer- 
tain it is that he had either retained or acquired an 
Occasional harshness of manner, which accorded 
well enough with a vein of latent sarcasm which had 
ever distinguished him, but formed no recommen- 
dation in the eyes of his casual acquaintances. He 
was, however, ordinarily a silent and retiring man, 
so that his ill humors were not often exhibited, and 
his fellow passengers in a stage coach might have 
easily mistaken him for a modest and rather stupid 
man, if the workings of the muscles of his face 
had not tempted them at times to sift the workings 
of his mind, and challenged them to ‘draw him out,’ 








as it is technically termed. ‘There was then an 
even chance that he would make a moody response 
and relapse into his usual taciturnity, or reply in a 
tone of bitter irony which little answered their ex- 
pectations. 

What the occupations of old Mr. Wintrysides 
had been, no one could tell. He was not inclined 
to be communicative, and he afforded very various 
and imperfect grounds for the vague conjectures 
which his moods and manners almost solicited. 
One man conceived him to be a parson, but of what 
denomination it was hard to tell. He always wore 
his “‘ customary suit of solemn black,” and so might 
pass for a minister of any of the thousand and one 
creeds patronized in these United States. Often 
he was taken for a physician. His habit of put- 
ting his finger oracularly to the side of his nose, of 
pursing up his mouth, and delaying a minute or two 
before he spoke, might have given rise to such a 
supposition. ‘That he was a country lawyer many 
averred, for he was learned in the doctrine of ar- 
rests, and of all civil and criminal process, and was 
accustomed to declaim at times on the insufficiency 
of all penal enactments, to restrain or punish the 
follies and delinquencies of mankind. Then again 
he would make cutting allusions to the fripperies and 
fopperies of female and of male dress, with such in- 
timate acquaintance with all the materials of fashion 
and all the mysteries of the toilet, that he was sagely 
supposed to be either a keeper of a miscellaneous 
store, or a pedler divorced from his bundle for 
awhile, or the owner of a general auction mart, or 
any thing else under the sun. He was so nice and 
particular in his use of the English language that 
he might have been a Dominie: so grave and dig- 
nified that he might pass for a judge: so well ac- 
quainted with various countries that he might have 
been a navy purser—in fact, the words, looks, and 
actions of Mr. Wintrysides offered a foundation for 
the most dissimilar references. Certain it was that 
he had travelled much, equally certain that his dis- 
position to travel still continued. He had been seen 
or heard of in Europe and America, and might still 
be seen sometimes at the North and sometimes at 
the South. Whenevertwo or three were gathered 
together to speculate upon Mr. Wintrysides, his 
character, disposition, and occupation, they had al] 
different fancies to expound and different arguments 
to prove their plausibility : but, however plausible 
they might seem to those who made them, they 
were not equally so to those who listened to them. 
The friendly disputants never could agree, and usu- 
ally separated either in undisputed possession of 
their original convictions, or completely mystified 
as to the object of their conjectures. Now, the 
truth was, that Mr. Wintrysides was a scribbler— 
a travelling, unsettled man with the cacoéthes scri- 
bendi ever seducing him to commit to the irrevo- 
cable custody of black and white the fancies that 
haunted his pericranium. If not an observant, he 
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was assuredly an observing man, and made his re- 
marks by the way-side, which to some would ap- 
pear shrewd, to some paradoxical, and to many 
foolish. He was fond withal of indulging in dreamy 
reveries, and while others were speculating about 
him, he speculated about them, perhaps with equal 
fallacy, but certainly with infinitely greater satis- 
faction to himself. Of some of these visions by 
the way-side we have been made confidants, and we 
may at some future time give them to others with- 
out informing the public whether we have possess- 
ed ourselves of the note-book of Mr. Wintrysides, 
or by some process of clairvoyance have been en- 
abled to follow and record the flitting fancies that 
hovered around the brain of our particular acquain- 
tance. 





ONE DAY OF A FOOT TOUR IN CONNECTICUT. 


BY A VIRGINIAN. 


Cotton-factories— Windham— Wells within doors—Silk- 
worms, and silk-making—a Common School—A cousin of 
Major Jack Downing—Putnam’s wolf-den. 


183* July 11. Willimantic, or the Factory Vil- 
lage. 


Rose at four—wakened by the factory-bells, rung 
to wake the operatives. ‘They rang a second time, 
some twenty minutes after ; summoning the hands 
to work—just as I set forth. I saw them trooping 
to their prisons. One, a man, tells me there are 
14000 spindles, and four or five hundred hands. 
They work twelve hours or more, daily. No 
schooling except when withdrawn from work. No 
lyceum, or library, or association for their improve- 
ment, evenif they hadtime. Last evening, I saw 
several samples of a most degraded population 
about the tavern. 

Stopped at the bridge over the beautiful She- 
tucket,* to read an advertisement : when an elder- 
ly countryman addressed to me some remark about 
the weather. Made up to him, and we begun a 
confab, in which it appeared that he had several 
children in the factories, mostly weaving. Each 
weaves 30 yards a day, at 14 or 2 cents a yard. 
Half a mile further on—the sun now up—saw a 
man milking a cow, as it is common for men to do 
here. He sat on a small stool. Says, the cow 
gives 12 quarts daily. 

Passed through Windham village. Population 
perhaps 1500. Some of the country is beautifully 
rolling—some of the hills almost mountains; and, 


* Willimantic is on the Shetucket, a branch of the 
Thames. 


with the valleys, every where coursed over by stone 
fences, enclosing pastures, corn, rye, oats, and 
hay,—potatoes, &c. From one hill 3 or 4 miles 
after passing Windham, was a prospect hardly yet 
surpassed ; extensive, varied, and striking. I could 
see where Windham stood; a glimpse of Willi- 
mantic ; Mansfield six miles off; and a horizon 
of woods and hills in several directions, hardly less 
than 20 miles distant. 

Having walked nine miles, entered a farmhouse 
on the road side to ask rest, and breakfast. The 
dame rather shortly said, there was a tavern only 
a mile further, and she was going out and could 
not stay to waiton me. She, however, gave me 
a draught of good water, out of a well, sunk within 
the house, close beside her kitchen fire-place. A 
few seconds’ pressure on the bucket carried it 
down ; and as much raised it, full. The well 10 
or 12 feet deep. Sawtwo others to day, similarly 
eontrived. I breakfasted at the tavern she recom- 
mended. The meal had the usual variety—tea, 
milk, toast, butter, cheese, crackers, pie, and sweet- 
meats. It lacked two items of yesterday’s break- 
fast—cake, and white strawberries. 

Landlady and her married son—a fine, frank, 
sensible young man—gave me much insight into 
the ways of silk-worms, some thousands of which 
they showed me, eating white mulberry leaves, in 
a very open loft of an out house. There were co- 
coons, raw silk, and spun silk. Little girls (land- 
lady’s children) at work—one of them only four 
years old winding yarn. So beautiful a picture of 
cheerful industry and good order, I do not remem- 
ber any where. Cleanliness, all over the house, 
yard, and garden, which they showed me thorough- 
ly, seemed a positive, tangible thing, and not the 
mere negation of dirt, as elsewhere. But the fur- 
niture was all plain, of pine or oak. After stay- 
ing an hour and a half, which I would gladly have 
lengthened to a day, I left my kind hostess and her 
family, with hearty farewells on both sides. Their 
eagerness to show me every thing had visibly tri- 
pled, when they heard that I was from Virginia, 
and travelling through curiosity. 

Called at several other houses to see silk-worms, 
and their habits. For this has been the region for 
them, these many years. Mulberry orchards, of 
large trees, now and then present themselves. At 
one house, the worms were shown me with much 
pains, by a homely but most civil woman,—in va- 
rious stages of their career. She gave me three 
cocoons; one white, one bright yellow, and one 
pale yellow. The last two also become white, if 
boiled; and must be dyed anew if wanted so.— 
The worms were at work, spinning and winding 
their nests on whortleberry twigs, set up with the 
leaveson. Their “ life’s poor play” contains these 
acts: they are hatched ; eat leaves for five or six 





weeks ; manifest their desire to spin, by a transpa- 
rent neck and by ceasing to eat; twigs are fur- 
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nished on which the nest, or cocoon, is spun ; and {direction by stone walls, and interpersed with va- 
the worm, as worm, dies. A butterfly, however, riously verdant woods, 
would emerge from the cocoon inten ortwelve | A barley field, three or four miles beyond Hamp- 
days. by eating its way out and thus spoiling the | ton. The owner says that Putnam's famous wolf- 
silk, if it were not plunged in scalding water to} den, (for which I have been steering these two 
kill the fly. Then the ¢ow, or outer part, is pulled days,) is but a mile or two off. The road he point- 
off, and spun into a coarser silk ; the rest is wound, ed out, led me to two very rough men, sitting in the 
or reeled off, to make the proper silk—worth $4 a wayside; one of whom, after some parley, enga- 
pound. Four, five, ten, fifty, and even a hundred | ged to gnide me for 25 cents. I never saw more 
pounds a year, are made in some families. Inone the air and manners of a ruffian; yet a cow- 
house, where 12lbs. were made, a girl of 15 was ardly and good humored one. Barefooted, in 
closely employed. Mansfield, some miles to the his shirt sleeves—hat and waistcoat, mere apolo- 
left of my road, is the township most famous for | gies for the gear so called. He said he owned a 
silk. ‘fine farm close by—pointing to it—and offered to 
| go by it and get his horse and carryall forme. But 
‘I chose to walk, and we jogged on, sociably. After 
going a quarter of a mile, he invited me into the 
house of a Mr. Fay, to whom he introduced me as 
'a friend of his, who was going to see the wolf’s 
‘den. Having taken several hearty draughts of 
; ee ' | cider, for which he called, (and which, from its ef- 
end, to make an entry six feet wide, in which pots, 


. , | fect on him, must have been no thin potation,) m 
bonnets, baskets, &c., are left; and out of which! —. : ; ) . 
guide, Mr. Andrew Downing, resumed the line o 
you go into the school room. Thus the latter has_ d 
. ‘march. Not 500 yards further, he proposed stop- 
no outer door—to the promotion of its warmth and| . at "Maslin Mennaatin ‘to inst, entthae sink of 
ing uir rpe’s, 
cleanliness. When I knocked, the teacher, (a pret- | ping q P 8 


“cool cider.” I acquiesced: having been told of 
ty young woman of 19 or 20.) came to receive me : . . 
‘ “ie , 'Mr. Sharpe’s as a place where good directions 
and, on my asking permission to rest awhile and | 


‘ might be gotten ; and desiring to see the inside of 
see her mode of teaching, she said, “ if you please,|_ © € " 


as . | as many houses as possible. The squire was not 
sir’—and surrendered me her chair ; she standing, | hae . kind 
at home; but his wife was—and a ladylike, kind, 


and walking round to her several classes and pupils. | ‘ 
ve pup jand sensible woman she seemed. She promptly 


Two or three classes said spelling lessons. On! 
' ; P ., |complied with Mr. Downing’s call for some cider— 
their coming up to recite, she would stamp with | ; , 
offering me a glass, too; and when | declined it, 


her foot, and say, ** Attend !”” when each one drop- | 
| she pressed on me some switchell, 

ped a curtesy, or made a bow, and forthwith the re- | 4 Rh : 

We took our leave, after sitting twenty minutes ; 


citation began. ‘The spelling was odd enough—| ’ 
_and in the outer room, my guide spying the cider 
letters and syllables mumbled over, yet with tem-| _. , 
- pitcher on a sideboard, took a long, and earnest 
pestuous loudness, so that I could only guess what 


, | farewell draught. , He now almost staggered ; his 
the varlets were saying. A reading class actually | A ste 


ltongue perceptibly tripped. On we strode over 
got through five or six sentences, before I could|,. ~ errs PI 


age at fences and through fields, “‘ in various talk th’ in- 
with my best endeavors distinguish one word, or = 


conjecture what the subject was. All the half 


| structive” moments passing. Andrew particularly 
‘ regretted Squire Sharpe’s absence from home, as 
hour that I staid, the teacher, (or school-marm, wt *6 7 . 
they call her,) wason her feet ; walking to and fro, | 


he was sure he and I would be pleased with each 
; | o ~ 
: : : other. Andrew had been a prodigious traveller and 
rebuking one, patting another to make him take! _. » nme 
bis head P ; sailor: had been to New York, Pennsylvania and 
is hands out of his breeches,—soothing and CO-ina- - 
Ohio—“ to Europe and France,” and Cape Horn. 
couraging. Her countenance betokened much de- | ,, be wil : 
ee ‘ Are you not related,” said I, “to the famous 
cision of character and intelligence. ; ’ 
° Major Jack Downing, who has written so many 
Hampton Hill commands a fine prospect. But a} funny letters in the newspapers ?” 
finer, though less extensive, presently occurred.| ‘ He is a cousin of mine,” said Andrew, with 
Descending into the valley, then mounting the op- | perfect gravity and noachalance. With a little en- 
posite hill, and the top of a large rock, there lay | couragement no doubt he would have essayed a 
before and around me the village of Hampton; a|\ description of Downingville from personal obser- 
romantic brook, (one of the Thames’ head waters.) | vation. 
running due South, along the valley; a singular} He pointed out a second farm of his, let to a 
hill, round as the dome of a rotunda, and not much tenant. 
larger, crowned with tombstones, and surrounded | This “town” [township] is Pomfret—General 
at its base by a stone fence which sets it apart as| Putnam's native one—in Windham county. The 
the village burying-ground ;—many a neat farm, whole region is semi- mountainous, with a great deal 


and many a boldly swelling hill, crossed in every of woodland for Connecticut—half, I should think. 


Vou. XIV—49 


Hampton village—Entered the school-house, 
where is kept one of the famed ** Common-schools” 
of New England. The honse is planned like many 
that I have passed. Framed—one story—24 feet 
long by about 18 wide, with a stove and four win- 
dows in the school-room. A partition cuts off one 
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My guide says, the poor of Abington society, in 
this town, 15 or 20 in all, are kept by him, as the 
lowest bidder, at so much a head. The paupers 
who can, work; and he has the proceeds. 


Presently reached the wood’s edge, on a steep 
hill side, where the den was. Here D. professed 
great perplexity as to the spot; though he had 
been to it “ fifty times in the last twelve months.” 
He actually rambled about for half an hour before 
he found it. Whether this affectation was to raise 
my estimate of his service, or for some other pur- 
pose of knavery or waggery I could not discover ; 
but after following him in a few of his turns I sat 
down upon a log, bidding him search away, and | 
call me when he had found the place. He now 
resorted to conjuration. Cutting a whortleberry 
twig he put it, leaves downward, against a sapling ; 
then splitting the butt end, and looking very wise, 
with several strange gestures—* The den is south!” 
said he. But it proved to be north. For, after 
going south a little way, he turned and went much 
farther north: and at last hailed me to the pen. 
TI went; and saw what, with the exploit of which it 
was the scene, has filled a larger space in my won- 
dering fancy from childhood than Tom Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, and Red Ridinghood all put 
together. 


The den runs as it were into the hill, beneath a 
slightly projecting rock. ‘The mouth is 2 or 3 feet 
wide from right to left; and about as high. For 
7 or 8 feet from the entrance it slopes gently 
downwards ; thence, narrowing, it slightly ascends. 
I did not enter; as, from the first, 1 must have 
crawled on hands and knees, and then more ab- 
jectly still; which would have soiled my clothes— 
besides risk of foul air, and rattle-snakes—the lat- 
ter being frequent. Neither did I think my hat and 
coat would be safe in the custody of my worthy 
cicerone, while their owner should be buried in the 
wolf’s lair. 


D. insisted that I should add my name to hun- 
dreds of others, carved on the surrounding trees ; 
and smoothed me a place on a maple. Next, he 
led me to an overhanging rock, lower down the 
hill; where he said, the neighbors, a hundred at 
least, met, after the wolf affair, and celebrated it 
with divers bottles of wine. This must have been 
1750, on the frontier of an infant culony—of puri- 
tans too! Guiding me out of the wood he showed 
me the road to a point on Quinebaug river (a branch 
of the Thames,) where the turnpike from Hart- 
ford to Providence crosses. D. repeatedly urged 
me to go home with him, where he promised fid- 
dling and dancing, plenty of cider, and an assem- 
blage of pretty girls. I was so foolish as to refuse 
this capital opportunity of seeing rustic manners, 
in one of the most primitive districts of New Eng- 
land. Partly, the mean character of my new friend 





prevented me—and partly that vague proneness of 


a traveller to hurry on, though he has no business 
ahead, and no body is expecting him. 

Reached Pomfret Landing (on the Quinebaug) 
in 24 miles; and in 34 more Field's tavern, in a 
small village, formed by a factory and the buildings 
connected with it. My landlord, like most in Con- 
necticut, does what is essential to a guest’s com- 
fort, but is grudging of bland words, and even of 
courteous answers to questions. Says there are 
more abolitionists in the neighborhood. Indeed a 
fire-eating one is at my elbow while I jot down 
these notes: a working-man he calls himself. His 
reasonings on the subject are above my compre- 
hension. My host is with me. The fire-eafer 
gives me a shocking account of the factory morals— 
a many-headed depravity among the operatives. 

To bed at half past nine. Feet and ancles sore 
and aching—having walked 22 miles to-day. My 
yesterday's walk was 30. 


MORNING IN SUMMER. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


The rising sun with golden fingers parts 
The sable locks from off fair Morning’s brow, 
And warmly kisses from her dew-wet cheek 
The marks of grief which night had scattered there, 
Then leads her blushing forth, in radiance dressed, 
To meet and yield her virgin charms and reign 
To noon’s embrace and fervid rule. 
Anon, 

The murky vapors, which have heavy lain 
Upon the mountain’s top, thence spreading wide 
Their ghostly folds the sleeping landscape o'er, 
Move slowly up the rugged mountain’s side, 
And from its topmost peak reluctant take 
Their leave of earth, and wildly launch upon 
A long erial, uncertain voyage, 
The idle sport of every changing wind, 
Which soon each misty wreath will rend, and lay 
Their pride upon some distant shore, to kiss 
The vulgar soil, or quickly in the storm, 
Blend with the ocean’s waves their last remains. 
The prowling beasts and croaking birds of night, 
On foul and murderous aims intent, now seek 
The dismal cave, to hide in deepest gloom 
Afraid, as men of guilty souls would shun 
The searching light of day, which would expose 
Their thievish plots, or deeds of darker dye; 
But spotless innocence walks fearless forth, 
Nor shuns the brightest glare of heaven’s light, 
Which brings no dread, but gilds with brighter hues 
Its native truthfulness ! 

All grades of life, 
Which through the night has been but passive held, 
As from a general resurrection, now 
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Arise, all teeming with activity. 
The lark, from ‘neath the clover’s scented shade, 
Spreads her glad wing to greet the rising sun, 

And from her trembling throat, in thrilling strains, 
Her morning praise floats up to heaven! The wren, 
The thrush, the red-breast, (sweetest fair of all 
The feathered tenants of the wood,) and all 

The songsters of the vocal groves, trills each 

Its varying note, which blending, makes the harp 
Which fills the woodland shade with harmony. 

The butterfly now spreads its gaudy wings, 

Their downy velvet richly jewelled o’er 

With infinite drops of dew, which reflect 
A thousand tiny rainbows round its form. 

The flowers, whose closing leaves had barred their halls, 
As night approached to spread its sable shades, 

And rob them of their beauty, now unfold 

Their fragrant leaves to catch a brighter hue 

From the fresh palette of the morning sun. 

The busy humming bee flies forth to cull 

With eager haste, the sweets remaining from 

The flower’s last banqueting. The cattle low 
Upon the hills, or rise to cross the plain. 

The frisking lamb runs spottive o’er the mead, 

Or wages mimic war, and bold defies 

The leader out. Proud chanticleer awakes, 

And loudly peals his warning note, and leads, 

In strutting glory, all his brood to glean 

Their morning fare. The plough-boy yokes the team, 
And whistling goes to turn the yielding glebe, 

With lighter heart than ever beat beneath 

A royal diadem; while round the door, 

Just from their beds, half dressed, the urchins play, 
With rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and flaxen curls. 
Their joyous happy shout rings loud and clear, 

As with old Ponto locked they roll supine 

Along the ground, or trip it lightly o’er 

The door yard green. 


Now sounds the mellow horn, 
Whose welcome note declares the morning meal 
Already laid upon the well-spread board, 
An early gift from heaven. First round the hearth 
The happy group with reverence come, to hear 
The words of truth flow from a father’s lips ; 
And thea with him to kneel with humble awe 
Around that Altar, where so oft the heart 
Has poured its sorrows out in fervent prayer, 
And felt them pass away, as light returns, 
When passing clouds reveal the sun’s bright face. 
O sacred sight! to see a father pray! 
His face upturned wherein assurance strong 
Is seen, and faith which no denial takes ; 
And through its time-marked lines, the soul within 
Seems struggling out, as though it would leap forth, 
And mingle back with its eternal source! 
Their thanks devoutly paid, they slowly rise, 
And seek the wonted place around the board 
So truly blessed of heaven! Then each with joy 
Returns to that employ which yields the fruit 
Of honest toil and heaven-rewarded care ! 
But now the circling earth has onward moved 
To that position marked, where blushing morn 
Resigns its brief control to fervid noon. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


PASSAGES 


IN THE 
VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE 
From Twenty to Fifty Years Since, §c. 


A Mr. Lee, member of the House of Delegates, 
wore a wig, with a long queue, in the old fashion. 
A waggish brother member (Roberts of Culpeper) 
one day saw Lee wriggling in his seat, and trying 
to catch the speaker's eye, that he might rise and 
make a speech. R. dexterously tied the queue to 
the high back of the bench, on which L. sat—and 
such as all that House sat on, till within the last 
ten or twelve years. The next moment, a favora- 
ble juncture came, and Mr. Lee rose eagerly, ex- 
claiming, “* Mr. Speaker !’—but his wig came off ; 
and turning to Roberts he in the same breath cried 
out, ** You’re a fool!” 

The House roared, of course. 


A member, before the convention sat in 1829 to 
amend the Constitution of Virginia, used to say 
that he could write a better constitution than the 
old one, with a fire-coal, upon a board. 


When the Virginia school-system (such it is) was 
under discussion, General Breckenridge wished the 
disposable funds laid out in a university, and colle- 
ges: Mr. Doddridge, in Primary Schools, for teach- 
ing rudiments. As they sat together one day in 
the H. of D., an old member named B 4 4 4» 
making a speech, mentioned “ the sov-e-ran-ity of 
the States.” Said Brackenridge aside to Dod- 
dridge, “I think that’s strong argument in favor of 
a University.” ‘ No,” replied D.,“ I think it is a 
stronger one for Primary Schools.” 


Mr. Doddridge was once in the chair; and, there 
being no business going on, pulled out some bank 
notes, and began to count them. Gen. Blackburn 
rose and said, “‘ Mr. Speaker, I move that those 
Bills be laid upon the table.” Doddridge hastily 
huddled his notes into his pocket, and said, * The 
gentleman from Bath is out of order!” 


A bashful member (from Augusta, I think) rose 
to make his maiden speech, on some local question 
interesting to his constituents, and began,— 

“ Mr. Speaker!—What shall I say to my con- 
stituents ?’’—and then, unable to utter another syl- 
lable, stood with lips apart, in the mute stupefac- 





tion of terror. 
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Gen. Blackburn, leaning forward in his seat, said 
in a whisper audible all over the House,—* Tell 
’em you tried to make a speech!” The poor vic- 
tim of bashfalness sunk down upon the bench, and 
never attempted to speak afterwards. 


When the late Governor Barbour was Speaker, 
a member from a Southside county (whom I shall 
eall Mr. Kyle) rose to speak—unaccustomed— 
perhaps it was his maiden speech. He was very 
much in love with the beauteous Miss Fouray, 
daughter of doctor Fouray, who was also a mem- 
ber. Mr. K. began— 


“Mr. Speaker! I rise, freighted with opinions 
too big for utterance, yet too momentous and too 
mighty to be suppressed:” [Here Dr. Fouray en- 
tered the Hall] “* But—yonder comes doctor Fou- 
ray !”—and down Mr. K. sat, without further power 
of utterance. The speaker, willing to relieve his 
embarrassment and rally his fainting spirit, called 
out, ** Mr. Kyle has the floor!” Mr. K. hereupon 
rose again and said, 


“ Mr. Speaker! The grandest thoughts were in 
my mind, that it ever entered into my soul to con- 
ceive : but, sir, to my own grief, and to the great 
loss of mankind, they were entirely dissipated by 


the entrance of Doctor Fouray!” He sat down, | 


and spoke no more that session. 


> The names are feigned, in this anecdote. 


Every body knows that Henry made his debit 
as a lawyer in what is called ‘The Parsons’ cause,” 
in the county court of Hanover. One particular 
passage of that speech is said by his biographer, 
Mr. Wirt, to have driven the reverend clergy in 
dismay from the Bench and from the Court- House, 
where they had assembled in the confident expec- 


Notices of New @orks. 


Orta-Unpis, and other Poems. By J. M. Legaré. Bos- 
ton. William D. Ticknor & Company. 1848. 


A writer in a recent number of Fraser’s Magazine, in re- 
viewing Mr. Longfellow’s Evangeline, hails it as the very 
first poem of indigenous American growth. We are not 
prepared to concede this, but, assuredly, our poets have dis- 
played as yet little literary patriotism, and we are inclined 
to think that, if we had a rostrum and an audience, we 
could “* pronounce” them a very good lecture “on the duty 
of’—staying at home. To reproduce the feeble imagery of 
the Lake School or to send back the echoes of Mrs. He- 
mans seems to be the design of a majority of our modern 
minstrels. Some there are, (even of the highest on the 
roll.) who can find nothing on their own soil to kindle the 
sacred flame, whose best productions are inspired by sce- 
nery they have never beheld or events that belong to a past 


age,— 


Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine,— 


others, with cosmopolitan frenzy, sing of localities all 
round the world, while others again seem really to have 
written in vacuo, for their “ airy notaings” have no “ local 
habitation” whatever. 

This is altogether wrong. We want no epics of a con- 
ventional world, no madrigals of moonshine. The litera- 
ture of America should be marked by a distinctive home- 
feeling and nourished by the affections that spring up from 
her own earth. There are abundant sources of inspiration 
everywhere throughout her borders, then why should her 
sons seek for other climes to celebrate, or “think to climb 
Parnassus, by dint o’ Greek?” ‘They may find subjects in 
theirown homesteads. The elements of song are all around 
them. The same stars are set in the heavens that the Chal- 
deans saw, nature still robes the fields in gay colors, the sur- 
ges of the everlasting sea are sounding in our ears, and in 
the heart of man are the same desires and longings—the 
same impulses and aspirations—the same hopes and myste- 
ries, that have furnished themes of speculation to the poets 
of all time. 

These reflections have been suggested by the modest lit- 
tle volume before us. We are glad to recognize in Mr. Le- 





tation of an easy victory. The following is a part 
of that passage—reported by Mr. W. N., of Louisa 
county, whose memory is a store-house of varied 
and valuable reminiscences. He derived this one 
from his grandfather, who was an eye-and-ear-wit- 
ness of the scene: 


“ Gentlemen of the Jury, do these pretended dis- 
ciples of Christ obey the precepts and imitate the 
example of their sacred master Jesus, in feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked,—in going about 
every day, continually doing good? No, no,—far, 
very far from it! Such is the avarice, such the in- 
satiable thirst for gold, of these ecclesiastical har- 
pies, that they would take the last hoecake from the 
widow and the orphan, and the last blanket from 
the lying-in woman !”— 


M. 


garé a true worshipper of Nature, a genuine poet of the 
South, whose healthy and graceful verses reflect the very 
features of her landscapes. In every descriptive poem we 
have an exquisite little picture, radiant with all the hues of 
the Southernsky. We select the following as a pleasing 
specimen of his style. 


THE REAPER. 


How still Earth lies !—hbehind the pines 
The summer clouds sink slowly down. 
The sunset gilds the higher hills 

And distant steeples of the town. 


Refreshed and moist the meadow spreads, 
Birds sing from out the dripping leaves, 
And standing in the breast-high corn 

I see the farmer bind his sheaves. 


It was when on the fallow fields 

The heavy frosts of winter lay, 

A rustic with unsparing hand 
Strewed seed along the furrowed way 
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And [ too, walking through the waste 
And wintry hours of the past, 

Have in the furrows made by griefs 
The seeds of future harvests cast. 


Rewarded well, if when the world 
Grows dimmer in the ebbing light, 
And all the valley lies in shade, 

But sunset glimmers on the height. 


Down in the meadows of the heart 
The birds sing out a last refrain, 
And ready garnered for the mart 

I see the ripe and golden grain. 


These four stanzas from “ A May Morn” are highly con- 
sonant to nature. 


Last night the town was close and warm, 
But while we slept, arose a storm: 

And now how clear 

And cool and fresh the morning air. 


How still it is '—the city lies 
Behind, half hidden from the eyes ; 
And from the tops 

Of trees around the moisture drops. 


A bird with scarlet on his wings, 
Down in the meadow sits and sings ; 
Beneath his weight 

The long corn-tassels undulate. 


The thrush and red-bird in the brake 
Flit up and from the blossoms shake, 
Across the grass, 

A fragrant shower where I pass. 


Mr. Legaré is no mean poet of the affections. He does 
not indeed embalm in anapests the heartless sentimen- 
talism of an artificial society, nor does he, with senseless 
egotism, lay bare his own heart to our gaze, but he sings 
of those delights and regrets which have their birth in the 
tender passion and which have set apart forever the love- 
songs of Burns. We adduce no instance of this, because 
we regard the poems in the present volume, rather as afford- 
ing promise of what Mr. Legaré will do, than as enduring 
evidences of his power. 

Occasionally the effect of Mr. Legaré’s versification is 
marred by a needless inversion, as the stanza, 


“* As costly diamonds in their lees, 
Washed from beneath the roots of trees 
By torrents, find the Bengalese.” 


where the construction is just the reverse of what Mr. Le- 
garé intended. Again, in a very sweet poem, we find a 
passage in which we are perplexed to get at the author’s 
meaning, 


** When Diana dimly rising 
Through the openwork of trees, 
On the cliff-sides, on the steeples 
Travels down by slow degrees 


Silently the pallid splendor, 

Till behind our shadows stream, 

Like the shapes uncouth and dismal 
We encounter in a dream.” pp. 70, 71. 


Should it not have been 


“When Diana dimly rises?” 





We mention these faults, because we would have Mr. 
Legaré avoid the commission of similar ones in future. 
We shall look with great interest to his literary efforts, 
feeling assured that he will yet achieve something of per- 
manent fame for himself and Southern Literature. 


THe Power or THE Pucpit, or Thoughts Addressed to 
Christian Ministers, and those who hear them. By Gard- 
ner Spring, D. D. New York. Baker & Scribner. 
1848. 


The last, and in many respects the best work, of an able 
and venerable man. The most careless observer cannot 
fail to be struck with the extending influence of religious 
sentiment, among all ranks and classes of society. At no 
former period, in the history of our country, at least, has 
there been a more universal deference paid to religion and 
its ministers. This is rendered every day more apparent, 
by the increasing numbers who throng the churches of the 
evangelical denominations in our land—-by the multiplica- 
tion of religious newspapers and periodicals—by the mark- 
ed attention which even the secular press now pays to ec- 
clesiastical assemblages and acts—and by the demand fora 
higher standard of ministerial talent and attainment than 
was once required. 

It was, in part, in reference to this demand, that Dr. Spring 
issued the work now underconsideration. Containing as 
it does the results of long observation, the conclusioas of 
a highly gifted and matured mind, replete with stirring ap- 
peals to those who fill the sacred office on the responsibili- 
ty of their station, the necessity of profound and varied 
learning, of accomplished and conciliating manners, and 
above all, of deep-toned personal piety—it cannot fail to 
aid in the elevation of that standard of ministerial qualifi- 
cation, and in the augmenting of that hallowed “ Power” 
which the pulpit must possess, in order that it may ever 





acknowledged stand 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. 


On first opening the book, our eye chanced to light on a 
beautiful and well-deserved tribute to the memory of an il- 
lustrious Divine recently deceased—one in whose splendid 
genius the gospel was so enshrined, as to liken it to ‘tan Al- 
hambra with a seraph for its occupant.” 

That this is no extravagant encomium, all will admit, 
when we mention, as we ever must, with the profoundest 
veneration, the name of CHALMERS. 

We beg leave to extract Dr. Spring's brief, but happy 
reference to his character and labors. ‘ The life and death 
of the late Dr. Chalmers present a most delightful view of 
that high degree of enjoyment which attends a laborious 
minister. In all the voluminous productions of his pen I 
do not recollect a gloomy or pensive thought. The most 
grave and weighty sujects he treats, not indeed without 
solemnity, but with a buoyancy and vigor that indicates a 
cheerful and happy mind. 1} love to think of such a man, 
and to dwell on the undying verdure of his clustering 
thoughts. Even his stern and struggling career interests 
me, it was so light and gladsome. I love to think of him 
climbing up the hill of Mount Zion, holding on sometimes 
by the jutting rocks, and sometimes hy the green boughs, 
ever tasking his fortitude as he ascends, till, like Moses on 
the top of Nebo, he looks for the last time on the plain be- 
low, and scarcely conscious of the change, finds himself by 
the men of light and love, and in the presence of God and 


We should like to copy “* Que Pulehrior?” if only to| the Lamb. I sometimes think of such a man, and say, 1 
show how trippingly the verse runs on, and to ask Mr. Le-| would not be a Lazzaroni. ‘I have no desire to be a weed 





garé the meaning of a “ carcanet mind.” 
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on the shore. 
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The work is beautifully printed in clear, bold type, and 
is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 


THE WANDERINGS AND ForTUNES OF sOME GERMAN 
Emigrants. By Frederick Gerstecker. Translated by 
David Black. New-York: D. Appleton & Company, 
200 Broadway. 1848. 


It has often occurred to us, in looking at a ship-load of 
emigrants just landed from their voyage across the Atlantic, 
that if the individual history of each one of them could be 
laid before us, with the trials of the past and the incidents 
of the future, the mournful experiences they have under- 
gone and the strange scenes they are yet io encounter, that 
we should read the fifth act of many an unwritten tragedy 
and laugh over many mirthful misadventures. The book 
before us is full of such passages, at times irresistibly comic 
and again possessing a melancholy interest. It purports to 
describe the “ Wanderings and Fortunes” of a party of 
Germans, who came over to America in 1844, on board the 
good ship Hoffnung from Bremen, under a mutual contract 
to purchase and cultivate western lands asa social commu- 
nity. The party consisted of sixty-five persons, all of whom 
came as steerage passengers, except a committee who had 
been deputed to exercise a general supervision ove: the 
wants of the whole. The account of the steerage passage 
is at once novel and entertaining, for although the luxurious 
Sar niente of the cabin and its gilded saloons has often been 
described, we do not recollect ever to have met with any 
details of the forward deck. Debarking at New York, our 
emigrants meet with many impositions and, in a few days, 


are cheated into a purchase of 160 acres of land on the Big | 


Hatchee River in Tennessee, which, after many perils, they 
reach only to find their bargain an untractable marsh. The 
narrative of the settlement at the Big Hatchee is highly 
graphic, though we suspect rather exaggerated. At this 
point of the ‘* Wanderings,” the parties become involved in 
a love-story, which progresses in due form to the marriage 
of the lovers in the last chapter. 

With much that is improbable and incorrect, this book 
contains some excellent suggestions to Emigrants and very 
agreeable reading for all. 


Some FurtHer Portions of the Diary or Lapy WIL- 
LOUGHBY, which do relate to her Domestic History, and 
to the stirring events of the latter years of the Reign of 
King Charles the First, the Protectorate and the Resto- 
ration. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 1848. 


The quaint appearance of the Diary of Lady Willoughby 
in the original London Edition, with its ribbed paper and 
antique type, attracted great attention asa literary curiosity, 
while the style of the work, its curious idiom and Spense- 
rian spelling, left the reader in doubt whether it was or not 
an authentic Diary of the seventeenth century, written at 
the time. This doubt has been dispelled at last in the pre- 
face of the present publication. It is not a relic of the 
times of Cromwell, and yet we could not have had a more 
touching and instructive narrative, had a real Lady Wil- 
loughby recorded her daily thoughts and some virtuoso 
brought to light the mouldering manuscript from the dusky 
cabinets of a castle. lt is a beautiful transcript, from the 
pen of a woman, of the chequered nature of early married 
life, the gentle endearments of home, the thousand sweet 
humanities that cluster around the social hearth, the prattle 
of children that filled her habitation with music, and the 
pains that must of necessity attach to the purest and most 
tranquil of earthly enjoyments. No real diary could be 
more truthful and life-like. In the quiet, unaffected man- 





ner of the author, we see the best evidence of her natural- 
ness. The mention of her familiar duties, her friendly vi- 
sits, the lament for the Redbreast,—all these little incidents 
we might suppose would scarcely find a place amid the 
stormy events of the Revolution, but we should recollect 
that, as the daisy will spring up again after being crushed 
beneath the wheel of the tumbrel, so the waves of popular 
commotion, though they may disturb for a time, can yet 
never obliterate the sacred delights of the domestic circle. 


RoMANCE OF THE History or Louristana. A Series of 
Lectures. By Charles Gayarre. Utile Dulci. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1848. 


We welcome this volume as a graceful and valuable ad- 
dition to the stores of Southern Literature. The first two 
Lectures of the series were delivered last year by invita- 
tion before the People’s Lyceum of the City of New Or- 
leans and were afterwards published in De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review. The favorable notice, (so well deserved) 
which they received both from the desk and in the pages of 
the magazine, induced the author to continue his labors and 
the present volume is the fortunate result of his determina- 
tion. His design has been (as indeed the title of the vol- 
ume indicates) to gather up the romance, rather+ban to elu- 
cidate the philosophy, of the history of the State, and in 
executing it, he has made a very attractive work. When 
the statistical history of Louisiana shall be written, and it 
shall be necessary for the author to leave the adventures of 
De Soto, for figures in ‘‘the cotton trade and sugar line,” 
we trust she may be as fortunate in her prosaic, as in her 
poetical historian. 


HaLFr-Hours WITH THE Best AuTHORS. Selected and 
Arranged, with short Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By Charles Knight. Vol. Il. New York. John Wiley, 
161 Broadway. 


An excellent compilation that we cannot too highly com- 
mend. It has been adopted, we learn, as a Reading Book 
in some of the best Female Seminaries in the Union, and 
we think it might be placed with advantage in the hands of 
every young lady. If such books were read more, and 
'namby-pamby novels less, we might hope for the prevalence 
of a better taste and better judgment. The book is divided 
into papers on various subjects to be read every day in the 
'week, the Sunday reading being composed of selections 
‘from Jeremy Taylor, Heber, Dr. Young, Baxter, Burnet 
| and other writers of similar character. The beautiful style 
of its publication, uniform with the “ Library of Choice 

Reading,” renders it the more acceptable asa reading com- 
| panion. 
| This Book may be found at the Store of Nash & Wood- 
house. 





| SouTHERN LiTeRARY GazeTTe: An Illustrated Weekly 
Journal of Belles-Lettres, Science and the Arts. W.C. 
Richards, editor, Athens, Georgia. Nos. 2 and 3. 


There prevails, among certain periodicals of our country, 
a ridiculous practice, based upon affected superiority, of 

passing over sub silentio contemporary magazines, and quite 
| disdaining to notice the first efforts of a literary enterprise. 
| With them, the attractive and neatly printed journal, whose 
caption we have written above, would perhaps be consid- 
| ered altogether beneath the “ dignity” of the monthlies. 
| For ourselves, we are proud to hail it as a promising coad- 
jutor in the field of letters, the more especially as it is the 
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third new southern work which we have had occasion to| mentaries are wholly, and, from the nature of their plan, 
notice in our present number. We regret that we did not | were intentionally excluded. In some respects, the merits 
receive the first issue of the Gazette, as we cou'd have | of the authors, as displayed in their respective works, bear 
wished to read the salutatory address of its editor. We haz-|a striking resemblance. In the logical powers of analysis 
ard nothing, however, in declaring, from the evidences be- | and definition and arrangement—in the talent of condensa- 
fore us, in the well-filled columns of Nos. 2 and 3, that he tion--the power of compressing a vast fund of information 
is a man of taste and judgment, and will “ walk worthily of | within narrow limits, yet leaving on the mind of the reader 
the vocation wherewith he is called.” a clear and strong impression of its import and value, they 
both, and perhaps equally, excel, and in these respects they 
both surpass all other juridical writers, that our language 
can boast. I would not venture to affirm that the admira- 
a monthly Journal of Trade, Comores, Commeeiviel ble precision, the luminous brevity, and the idiomatic ease 
ae and elegance, that distinguish the style of Blackstone, have 
Polity, Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improve- b Yee hak 4a oh = ; by hi i alia 
ments and General Literature. Conducted by J. D. B. | 2©€" Teaeneds In Sas SNe ay Sy ee arenes Sever 





De Bow’s CommerciAL Review of the South and West. 


De Bow, New Orleans. April, 1848. yet the style of the latter, although more diffuse, is just as 
perspicuous, and is equally pure ; his diction, although not 
in all instances as select and appropriate, is more copious 
and varied, and he rises occasionally—both in sentiment 
and Janguage—to a higher strain of eloquence than Black- 
stone, as it seems to me, has ever attained. If we com- 
pare the works in respect to the value of the information 
that they convey, considered in its relation to the existing 
state of the law, the superiority of the American Commen- 
taries is strikingly manifest. A very large portion of the 
learning that the volumes of Blackstone contain, is, in this 
country, obsolete or inapplicable ; while the principles and 
rules of law that the American commentaries set forth and 
explain, are living truths of daily importance and constant 
application. The plan of Blackstone is indeed the most 
extensive, but it is imperfectly executed, and it embraces 
many subjects of subordinate use and value ; but the Amer- 
ican Commentaries, although more limited in their plan, 
contain a full and elaborate discussion of every subject 
that they embrace, and the knowledge that they convey, 
is exactly that which every lawyer, as essential to the 
discharge of his duties, finds it necessary to acquire. I 
am very far from thinking or meaning to assert, that the 
labors of Kent have entirely superseded those of Black- 
stone, so as to render a study, in this country, of the Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, no longer necessary or 
expedient ; but I do not hesitate to affirm, that the utility 
and value of the Commentaries on American Law, both as 
a work of elementary instruction, and of consultation and 
reference, are far more certain, and far more extensive. 
They contain all the learning of real and permanent impor- 
tance, that is to be found in the Commentaries of Black- 
stone, if we except that portion of his work which relates 
to the English constitution and government, and they sup- 
ply deficiencies that all the readers of Blackstone admit 
and regret. They are indeed exactly the work that the 
condition of our country and of the law, and the daily 
wants of its students and professors, had long demanded ; 
nor would it be easy to define the extent, or limit the du- 
ration of the benefits that have flowed, and must continue 
to flow, from its general reception, use and authority. Itis 
now in the hands of every student, and of every practition- 
er of the law, and it ought to be in the hands of every leg- 
islator and statesman, and indeed of every man of cultiva- 
ted mind and Jiberal studies. I find it difficnit to quit a 
subject that has long and frequently engaged my attention, 
but, mindful of the limits to which I am restricted, I con- 


We are persuaded that no more useful publication than 
this is issued from the American press. Its range of topics 
is indeed a wide one, but it is always filled with valuable 
statistical papers, and its literary department is highly in- 
teresting. Mr. De Bow is well known asa scholar and a 
writer. A recent address delivered by him before an Agri- 
cultural Society has pleased us so much, that we could find 
jt in our heart to quarrel with him, for not contributing 
more frequently, in propria persona, to the pages of his mag- 
azine. The present number contains an excellent article 
on “ Essay Writing and the Press,” from the pen of the 
Hon. J. T. Nesbit. 


A Discourse on the Life, Character and Public Services 
of James Kent, Late Chancellor of the State of New 
York; Delivered by request, before the Judiciary and 
Bar of the City and State of New York, April 12, 1848. 
By Joun Duer. New York, D. Appleton & Company. 
1848. 


We have been accustomed to regard the late Chancellor 
Kent with feelings akin to veneration. We have therefore 
read Mr. Duer’s Discourse with great interest. It is in- 
deed a worthy and affecting tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious deceased, not in a strain of undiscerning eulogy, 
like ** some flattering, false insculption ona tomb,” but sim- 
ply recording his many and valuable services, the good 
deeds that distinguished a long life of labor. We confess 
we were not prepared to learn that in early manhood, Chan- 
cellor Kent had so signally displayed his eminent talents, 
as appears from this narrative; our acquaintance with them 
having been acquired through the medium of his Commen- 
taries, the work of a serene old age. This production, 
which will be, in after times, the most splendid monument 
of his learning, was written, after his compulsory removal 
from the bench, under the requisition of the Law of the 
State of New York, and Mr. Duer tells us that but for that 
law, it might never have been transmitted to posterity. 

Mr. Duer thus drawsa parallel between Kent and Black- 
stone a3 writers on jurisprudence. 


“The similarity in their titles, naturally suggests a com- 
parison, between the Commentaries on American Law, and 
those of Blackstone on the Laws of England—yet, in re- 


ality, the two works differ so widely, not only in their plan, | clude with saying of the entire work, that vast, various and 
but in their mode of treating the subjects which they em- complex, as are its subjects and topics, the knowledge of 
brace, that a just comparison is difficult to be made. The the author embraced, his mind comprehended them all ; his 
first, second, and third volumes of the Commentaries of masterly analysis and logical arrangement, have condensed 
Kent, are devoted to subjects, which although mostly inclu-|;hem all into an harmonious whole, and he has illustrated 


ded in the plan of Blackstone, he has either wholly failed to| and j/luminated them all, by the varied graces of a pure and 
consider, or has treated in a very slight and superficial man- 


ner; while on the other hand, the third and fourth volumes 
of the Commentaries of Blackstone, and the larger portion 
of the first, treat of subjects that from the American Com- 


flowing and lucid and animated style. Inthe language that 
Paterculus applies to Cicero, “ animo vidit, ingenio complex- 
us est, eloquentia illuminavit.” 
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In concluding his memoir, Mr. Duer says, with great 
simplicity and beauty, 


“And here I close my review of the life and labors of 


the deceased ; and [| have utter!y failed in its purpose, if 
any further observations can be requisite to convey to your 
minds the impressions I have desired to make. I have ut- 
terly failed, if from the farts that have been stated, you are 
at any loss to form your own judgment of the nature, ex- 
tent and value of his public services, or of that rare union 
of the choicest gifts and endowments of the intellect and 
of the heart, of learning and of temper, by which he was 
enabled to render them. For myself, when his character as 
developed in the narrative that has now been given, rises 
before me, in all its integrity and truth—its nobleness and 
purity—and when | reflect on the magnitude of his labors 
and upon their vast and most beneficial results, I feel em- 
boldened to say—and | feel assured of your sympathy in 
saying—that great as our country is, in all the elements of 
a just renown, and illustrious as its annals have become by 


the labors and by the exploits of statesmen and of heroes, | 


it may yet be doubted whether, hitherto it has produced a 
man more worthy of its entire veneration, gratitude and 
love, than him, whose services to his country and to his 
race, we are this day met to commemorate. 


“ Regio.” 
“* Rebus opima bonis, multa munita virum vi, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro preclarius in se, 
Nec sanctum magis, et mirum carumque videtur. 


An Address on the True Mode of Medical Investigation, De- 
livered before the Society of Alumni of the Medical De- 
partment of Hampden Sidney College. By Carter P. 
Johnson, M. D. Published by order of the Society. 
Richmond. Printed by Shepherd & Colin. 1848. 


_ All those who were fortunate enough to be present at 
the recent Commencement of our Medical College will 
recollect with pleasure the very finished and elegant Ad- 
dresses of Piofessor Gibson and Dr. Johnson. We 
have looked with eager expectancy for the publication of 
the former, which was designed as a Valedictory to the 
Graduating class, but, so far as we know, it has not yet 
appeared. From the title page of Dr. Johnson’s Address, 


which we have given above, the reader will see that it was | 


called forth by the invitation of the Society of Alumni, to 
whom it was addressed. The style of it is remarkably per- 
spicuous and attractive. Indeed we could not look for 
anything commonplace from Dr. Johnson who to great 
professional learning unites the stores of classical erudi- 
tion. We regret that our limits admit of but one quotation 
from this address, which we would gladly notice more at 
length. The author is speaking of the unfortunate effects 
of theory in the practice of medicine, as exhibited in the 
career of the gifted but eccentric Brown, and proceeds, 


“ But, gentlemen, Scotland alone was not destined to 
afford illustrations of the baneful influence of theory on 
the minds of the most illustrious members of our profes- 
sion. There is a name enrolled in the annals of fame, in 
characters that can never be effaced, a name, at the men- 
tion of which, every American heart must throb with pride 
and exultation, a name of which, as citizens and as mem- 
bers of the medical profession, we may proudly boast, for 
it has reflected honor and renown upon our nation and our 
profession, the name of our own immortal Rush. I need 
not describe to you, gentlemen, the many admirable quali- 
ties of the mind of our illustrious countryman; accom- 
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| plished in all the arts which can adorn the gentleman, stored 
| with all that classic and scientific learning that make the 
| scholar, bold, original and inventive, at the same time ob- 

servant and capable of accurate discrimination, he present- 

ed a rare combination of qualities which peculiarly fitted 

him for the difficult task of arresting the current of medi- 
_cal science, which was then rapidly drifting along the strong 
| tide of theory, and turning it into its proper and legitimate 
ichannel of observation. I need not tell you with what 

vigor and energy he set about this work ; how, with all the 
power of his eloquence as a lecturer, of his force and bril- 

lianey as a writer, he opposed, what was then pompously 
| called, systematic and classical medicine, and how suc- 
cessfully he made war against that great stumbling block to 
| all students, that friend to all routine practitioners and op- 
|ponent to every advance in scientific medicine, medical 
|nosology. I need not repeat to you all of the many emana- 

tions from his brilliant mind, which have contributed so 
| greatly to the elevation of our profession and to the good of 
| mankind, and which have extracted, from his bitterest ene- 


' 


mies, the confession that ‘he was an honor and ornament 
| to his country and profession, and did good service in the 
cause of medical science.’ This is the bright side of the 
picture, and while, with a natural and excusable partiality, 
we should greatly prefer to dwell upon it, justice requires 
that the other, the darker side, shouid also be presented, 
While successfully battling against the medical doctrine of 
Cullen, and, with a masterly band, pointing out the unte- 
nable nature of the data upon which it was based, he seem- 
ed to think that the science would call for some new expla- 
nation of the phenomena of disease, as soon as the doctrine 
then prevalent was exploded. Seeing most clearly the er- 
rors of his predecessors, he could not perceive that, when 
he had pointed them out and left the science free from the 
incumbrance of all theory, he had done just what was ne- 
cessary : but, deluded by the alluring prospect of a glorious 
immortality, in giving to the profession a new, and, as he 
vainly conceived, a true explanation of the phenomena of 
disease, he proposed his celebrated theory of “the unity of 
disease,” a theory which, while supported by his eloquence, 
and carrying with it the almost irresistible prestige of his 
name and wide-spread reputation, at the same time that it 
offered the most simple explanation of disease that had 
ever been presented to the profession, met with the almost 
unanimous reception of medical men in this country, and 
made some progress on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
now, that its author and his immediate pupils have passed 
from off the scene, and the positions and data upon which 
the theory was based, can be calmly and without prejudice 
discussed and considered, the unhesitating verdict of the 
profession of his own country, pronounces it false, unphi- 
losophical and dangerous: and while we look back with 
feelings of pride and gratification at the mighty genius 
which bas shed a bright halo of glory around the medical 
profession of America, we cannot fail most deeply to de- 
plore the blighting effects upon that genius, of theory, that 
bane of all true science, and most truly to regret, that a 
mind so capable of enriching the science of medicine and 
of extending its usefulness, should, so far, have wasted its 
energies in useless and unprofitable speculation.” 


Among the recent publications of Harper & Brothers, we 
are pleased to notice the 3rd Volume of Lamartine’s His- 
tory of the Girondists, which completes the work. Also 
the 3rd number of their beautiful serial edition of the Ara- 
bian Nights. Several other brochures from the same pub- 
lishers reached us too late to be noticed in our present 
number. 











